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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

“Qlericus Dubitans,’ a correspondent of tho Spectator, to 
which all cases of conscience seem naturally to come as to a 
Father Confessor, is seriously exercised in his mind as to the 
morality, or otherwise, of sixpenny whist; and he has been 
taken to task by a writer in another journal for having any 
doubt of its wickedness. The divine is very properly dead 
against playing for points “ unnecessarily high,” but cannot 
divorce his mind from the conviction that unless people play 
for something they “don’t try "—not having sufficient motive 
for any exertion; and, in a word, that whist for nothing, 
though, of course, very moral, is apt to be very bad. Like the 
wine which the rich but thrifty host put before his guest, 
with the encomium that it was honest wine, it is “ poor but 
honest.” To this the journalist cynically rejoins that “Clericus 
Dubitans” seems to be of opinion that nothing is done well 
unless there isa little money upon it. Iam unfortunately 
not “Clericus ” (for though so many people find themselves in 
holes, it is only a few who are in the hole that just suits 
them) ; but I think “Clericus” is right in this matter, with 
very little “Dubitans” about it. It is my experience that 
work of all kinds is better done when it is paid for. We 
all know what a lawyer’s opinion is worth when it is 
got for nothing; I believe that dentists who write “Teeth 
extracted gratuitously between ten and two” over their doors 
are not spoken of by their patients with the gratitude ono 
would expect; and though I may have dreamt it, I think I 
have occasionally seen the doings of the Great Unpaid con- 
trasted unfavourably with those of our stipendiaries. Breathes 
there, again, an editor in all England who can lay his hand 
npon his heart and speak highly of that “Amateur Con- 
tributor.” who prefaces his dreadful MS. with the statement 
that he seeks no pecuniary remuneration for it? And, 
surely, anyone who has ever belonged to a club, must be aware 
that a committze does not look into matters with the same 
keen eye for economy that belongs to the paid housekeeper: 
There are, of course, some exceptions : honorary secretaries of 
charitable associations, for example, who do their duty man- 
fully ; while the admirable journalist who derides the notion 
of anything being worse done for “love” than “ money” no 
doubt would scorn remuneration for his articles ; but, speaking 
of men and not angels, my opinion is that they do do 
things better, from whist upwards or (not to be rude to the 
noble science) downwards, for their having “a little money 
upon it.” 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries is perplexed by the 
chronology of “ Pickwick” ; but probably not so much as was 
the author himself. He dated the commencement of his fiction in 
1827, with a light heart, without reflecting that as the serial it- 
self began in 1836, there was not time enough allowed for the 
development of the story. The circumstance is not at all 
surprising, nor does it the least detract from the reality of the 
composition. For my part, I can hardly fix a date for any 
occurrence in my life, and yet I suppose I must have lived, 
though I may have failed to “flourish.” Moreover, the author 
of “ Pickwick” was a very young man, and, with all his genius, 
had, of course, no knowledge of the art of writing fiction, 
though in later years he grew to be the most careful story- 
teller of his time, and took great precautions to ensure accuracy. 
Nothing, indeed, annoyed him more—for “ whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well” was his favourite proverb—than to 
be proved incorrect even in the smallest matter. For that reason 
LT always forbore during his lifetime to point out his mistake 
in setting down Cleopatra and the Major to piquet, at 
Brighton, and then making them play écarté instead; one 
would almost think, but for his known ignorance of cards, that he 
could not resist making Cleopatra ask her admirer to “ propose.” 
The truth is, every novel has plenty of errors of inconsistency, of 
misdating, and of misnaming ; it is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that it should be otherwise, if the story is artistically written, 
and has its characters, each in halves, as it were, the one part 
being drawn from real life and the other from the imagina- 
tion. Fortunately, the gentlemen who read the stories sub- 
mitted to their criticism—though it may not be true that they 
only “cut the leaves and smell the paper-knife "—do not 
give a very particular attention to them, or they would 
more often find us tripping. Sometimes an admirer 
will write to his novelist to inquire why Angelina in 
the first volume has golden hair, and in the third 
(instead of a change to grey, which would seem reasonable 
enough) “ tresses dark as the raven’s wing.” The poor story- 

_ teller gets out of his hobble as best he can (probably by 
another story) ; but if he told the truth his explanation would 
be simpleenough. The person he is describing under the veil 
of fiction has black hair; he makes it golden, and generally 
pictures to himself his creation in the hue it owes to his 
artistic hands; but on some particular occasion, his mind, 
though he is writing of her presentment, reverts to the 
original, and he paints her in her natural colours. 


In the recent anecdotal biography of Mr. Toole there is a 
pleasant note upon theatrical orders from which one gathers 
that some people imagine with difficulty the existence of an 
individual who would not take advantage of an order for the 
theatre if he could get one. Charles Mathews, it is related, 
was once at a country inn, where, struck by the civility of 
“the Boots,” he gave him an order for the theatre where he 
was playing. The next day, he asked him how he liked the 
play ; to which “ the Boots” answered rather dubionsly, “ Oh, 
well enough; but who’s to pay me for my time?” To 
have seen Mathews or Mr. Toole can scarcely, of course, 
be called lost time; but that everybody wants to be 
amused is rather a doubtful dogma; while to suppose 
that everybody finds amusement where his fellow-creatures 
find it is certainly an error. “The Lady of Lyons” is 
said to be a most popular play, but so far from hungering for 
an order for it, I should require at least ten pounds—and my 
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expenses there and back—to see it out. Musical entertain- 
ments are thought to be very charming by some people ; but 
others, like myself, have literally not the sense-for them; 1 
am, unfortunately, growing deaf. I must confess, however 
that when I had my full hearing they were still more un- 
attractive tome. I could not expect, of course, to have got for 
listening the same sums that Mr. Sims Reeves got for singing, 
but I should have wanted a good deal of money. A large class 
of persons, I am told, even like lectures; it is impossible to 
account for some people’s tastes; but, for my part, I can- 
not conceive an intelligent being hurrying over his dinner, 
and smoking one pipe instead of two afterwards, in order 
to attend a lecture without some handsome “ compensation 
for disturbance.” We are all too apt to think that what we 
like ourselves other people must like ; but the idea of a “ticket 
for the platform” (let the “platform” be what it will) being a 
privilege to be struggled for, seems to push this social error to 
its extreme verge. To be asked, if one is not a sportsman, to 
pay a country visit in November is also rather “a large order” 
(though not of course a theatrical one) ; no doubt it would be 
an unusual thing for the would-be host to enclose a cheque in 
three figures along with his invitation, but it is a thing that 
ought to be done, and until it is done many persons, in the 
role of invited guest, will continue to say with that un- 
theatrical Boots, “ Who is to pay me for my time?” 


Miss Edna Lyall, the authoress, is enviable for many reasons, 
and not the least of them that, writing—as she does—under a 
nom-de-plume, her “ double,” though apparently eccentric and 
certainly unorthodox, seems to confine her depredations upon 
the individuality of her original to the isle of Ceylon. Miss 
Lyall’s publishers are very indignant upon her account, 
whereas they ought in reality to be astonished at the moder- 
ation of this impersonator of their client. Everyone who 
writes a book “ By the Author of ” something or other, instead 
of in his (or her) proper person, is wellnigh certain to have 
this compliment—a much more sincere form of flattery than 
mere imitation—paid to his success in literature. Everyone 
knows about George Eliot’s double, and, indeed, the chance 
she gave him, by pretending to be of his own sex, was an 
irresistible temptation ; but the fact is, it is a very common 
offence, and arises almost naturally from the system of anonym- 
ous authorship. To a person with a literary turn, but without 
a literary gilt, it is the easiest way of securing a reputation— 
an ephemeral one, it is only too probable ; but how ephemeral 
is fame itself! How many more writers for the Yimes there 
are in the world than are known in Printing House-square ! 
Ilow many more contributors to Punch than his dog Toby 
(who never forgets a face) can recognise! I have seen articles 
appropriated before now (not innocently, alas! but un- 
consciously) in the very presence of their owners. Tosay “I 
am ‘S.G.0. or ‘X.,’” is only to mount one round higher on 
the ladder of impudence. What is much worse than this is 
when not Vanity but Impecuniousness is the motive of the 
impersonation— when the anonymous author of that very 
successful poem “ Heart-Throbs,” or of that fine philosophical 
work on the Moral Emotions, finds himself asking for 
money of strangers and running up bills, with gin and beer in 
them, at country inns by proxy. This little mischance may 
happen, as I have reason to know, to the best of authors. 


I don’t know whether the author of “Robbery Under 
Arms” is an Australian, but certainly, except by Charles 
Reade (who, by-the-by, had never been in Australia), life in the 
under-world has never been so well described. Rolf Bolder- 
wood (as the writer calls himself) might very well have hit 
upon a better name for his story ; and, indeed, ‘The Bush- 
ranger” would have seemed ready to his hand; but what 
is the main point, after all, it is a good story. There is 
adventure encngh in it to serve for half a dozen ordinary 
novels, and the interest never flags. The writer has little 
literary skill; but in these days, when we are so overdone 
with “art” and “style,” his straightforward way of telling 
things is by no means unwelcome. One has seen his high- 
born hero-highwayman “Starlight” and his matchless steed 
before, but not for these many years, and one is very willing 
to renew their acquaintance. 


If some people take too much pains to associate themselves 
familiarly with men of letters, “ because of advantage,” others, 
it seems, take too little. That most good-natured of authors, 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, tells us that he has really thought 
it his duty to refuse a lady’s application for an autograph who 
has addressed him as “ Miss Oliver Holmes.” The existence of 
such an individual will seem incredible to those who do not 
know the amateur autograph - hunter, but not to those who 
do. Of course there is no reason why an illiterate person 
should not have made such a mistake ; but the wonder is that 
anyone who felt sufficient interest in the author to want his 
handwriting should have done so. Yet it constantly happens. 
Charles Reade had almost as many gushing correspondents 
who addressed him as “ Read” or “ Reed” as by his true 
name; and not seldom he was “Sir Charles Reid.” It 
must have been difficult even for a born fool to spell Dickens's 
name wrong; yet even he had admirers who preferred 
to use two “k’s” instead of the “ck.” I remembera dreadful 
story of a very pretty young lady coming to show herself to 
him, as Dolly Varden on her way to a fancy ball; and the 
painful fact being disclosed during their brief conversation 
that she had not the least idea from what book of his (or 
anybody's) the character was taken. The saddest experience 
of the want of knowledge of one’s own subject J ever ro- 
member, was the rapturously applauded song of a young lady 
in which the line occurred “ Thou who so gently walkest over 
me.” It was encored, so I felt I could not be mistaken in the 
words, and ventured to inquire their meaning of the fair song- 
stress. She said she thought it was plain enough, and that 
she had never had sach an inquiry addressed to her, though 
she had sung it scores of times. ‘ Don’t you think it would 
sound better” I said (I thought the ‘ sound” might move her, 


which the sense would obviously never do), “if you said 
‘watchest’?” “If you like,’ she replied good-naturedly ; 
“*watchest, or ‘walkest,’ what can it matter?” : 


It is probable that no one has had so many bird’s-eye views 
of his native land as Mr. William Green, the champion Steeple 
Jack. He has repaired no less than fifty-three towers or 
spires, from that of Salisbury Cathedral, 404 ft. high, to that 
of Whittlesea, 280ft. What an authority he must bo on 
“Picturesque England”; though his line of business lies 
rather in the other direction, for I read that he has built 550 
chimneys, which probably raise their stately heads and raven 
tresses in the manufacturing districts. Like his father before 
him, he is also an aeronaut, and took his first flight under the 
paternal care, from York to Wolverhampton, when eleven years 
old. He must know a deal more of “high latitudes” than the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, though he probably never wrote 
“letters” about them. What is very curious, when he is not 
in the clouds, he is a Government diver—he recovered ten 
of the bodies after the Tay Bridge disaster—and goes to the 
bottom of things as well as the top of them ; and yet I don’t 
find his name among “Men of the Time.” His hardest 
piece of work, we are told, was the setting right of a 
chimney 280 ft. high (with a diameter of 70 ft. at the base 
and only 8 ft. at the summit) which had got 31 ft. out of 
the perpendicular. It was accomplished, we are vaguely told, 
“very expeditiously by screw-jacks and cutting out ;” but 
what “cutting out expedition ” was ever to be compared with 
this for danger and audacity? He is, of course, quite above 
all sectarian prejudices, and is just now repairing a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral spire at Plymouth. I am not very fond 
of going out to dinner, but I would not decline an invitation 
which had in its corner “'To meet Mr. William Green.” How 
much more interesting he would be than the generality of 
elevated persons ! 


THE COURT. 

The Duchess of Albany, who had received the sad intelligence 
of the death of her mother, the Princess of Waldeck and Pyr- 
mont, drove over from Birkhall on the morning of Oct. oF 
and, having taken leave of her Majesty and the Royal family, 
left for Germany. The Prince of Wales arrived at the castle 
at one o’clock. A guard of honour of the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, under the command of Captain Davidson, was 
mounted at the Ballater Station. Colonel the Hon. Henry 
Byng, Equerry-in-Waiting, attended his Royal Highness from 
Ballater. Her Majesty drove in the afternoon, attended by the 
Countess of Erroll and Miss M‘Neill. The Rev. J. Mitford 
Mitchell, Minister of the West Church, Aberdeen, arrived at 
the castle. The Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie and Major-General 
Sir C. Teesdale, in attendance on the Prince of Wales, had the 
honour of being included in the Royal dinner-party. Divine 
service was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday morning, 
the 28th, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and 
the Royal household. The Rev. J. Mitford Mitchell, Minister 
of the West Church, Aberdeen, one of her Majesty's Chaplains, 
officiated. Princess Frederica and Baron Pawel Rammingen 
dined with the Queen and the Royal family. Mr. Ritchie, the 
Rey. J. Mitford Mitchell, and Major-General Sir C. Teesdale 
had the honour of being invited. On Monday morning, the 
29th, the Queen went out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice ; 
and her Majesty drove in the afternoon, attended by the 
Countess of Erroll, the Hon. Ethel Cadogan, and Miss M‘Neill. 
The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General Sir Christopher 
Teesdale, left the castle for Marlborough House. Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg accompanied the Prince to 
Ballater, where a guard of honour of the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders, under the command of Captain David- 
son, was mounted at the station, The Right Hon. C. T. 
Ritchie and Mr. Allan Mackenzie had the honour of diuing 
with the Queen and the Royal family. 

The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General Sir 
C. Teesdale, left Marlborough House on Oct. 26 for Balmoral 
on a visit to the Queen, and returned to town on the 
30th. ‘lhe Princess of Wales, with Princesses Louise, 
Victoria, and Maud —attended by Miss Knollys, Mdlle. 
Vauthier, Fraulein Noedel, and Lieutenant-General Sir D. M. 
Probyn—arrived at Sandringham on the 27th by Great 
Eastern Railway from Marlborough House, for the winter 
season. Her Royal Highness and her three daughters, together 
with the ladies and gentlemen of the household, were present 
at Divine service at Sandringham parish church on Sunday 
morning, the 28th. The Rev. F. Hervey, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales, Chaplain to the Queen, and Rector of 
Sandringham, officiated and preached. 

The Duchess of Connaught has attended a course of nursing 
lectures with a St. Jonn Ambulance class at Poona, India, and 
has passed a very satisfactory examination. Her Royal High- 
ness obtained the “ first aid ” certificate some weeks previously. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION. 


The military expedition, under General M‘Queen, against the 
hostile tribes of the Black Mountain, on the frontier of the 
Hazara district, north of the Punjaub, seems to have nearly 
finished its work, and was expected to return to the Oghi 
Fort, near Abbotabad, in the first week of November, having 
occupied just one month in this campaign. The Akozais, the 
tribe who began hostilities last June, paid the fine imposed 
upon them by Oct. 27. It was the intention of the general 
commanding to proceed to Thakot and explore the whole 
district. The Thakotis number 1500 fighting men. General 
Sir Frederick Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 
Army, arrived at headquarters of the expedition and in- 
spected the force there. He went on to visit General Channcr 
at Maidan, and inspected his brigade. ‘'he Khyber levies, 
with their chief, Major Adam Khan, have proved, by their 
wonderful activity, more than a match for the enemy in the 
harassing guerrilla warfare of the tribesmen, entirely discon- 
certing the ambuscades. Colonel Crookshank, who was 
wounded in the fighting on Oct. 4, has died. , 

The first and reserve columns of the Black Mountain 
Expedition, advancing northwards, have already reached 
Thakot, beyond the northern spurs of the mouuitain. _No 
opposition is offered by the tribes. ‘The other columns continue 
to hold their positions. 

Our Illustration is a view of the post beyond Bagrwan, at 
the foot of the Black Mountain, which was occupied. by the 
Northumberland Fusiliers at an early stage of the expedition. 
It is from a sketch by Captain F. C. Carter. 


Prince Ferdinand opened the Bulgarian Sobranje on Oct. 27, 
and congratulated the country on the fact that the cause of 
Bulgaria was daily growing stronger. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Tuesday, Oct. 30. 
General Boulanger has been banqueted by the revisionist com- 
mittees of the arrondissements of Paris. The ceremony was 
crowded, enthusiastic, and uninterrupted by dissident cries, 
fighting, revolver shots, or other disagreeable incidents. The 
General made a speech, was applauded by a thousand people, 
and escorted home in triumph by a considerable crowd. It 
may be remarked that the General spoke with singular con- 
fidence; he seems convinced of his strength ; he is evidently 
sure that he has only to stretch out his arm in order to reach 
the coveted prize. Nevertheless, with all his protestations of 
Republicanism, we cannot yet say that the pretender has 
clearly expounded his programme ; he still remains vague, 
Sphinx-like, and fascinating. One important point to be 
noted is the scarification by the General of M. Floquet’s 
project for the revision of the Constitution, and_ his 
severe ridiculing of the Cabinet, which hoped to confiscate 
to its own advantage the popularity of General Boulanger 
simply by adopting a Revisionist platform. Thus, M. Floquet 
js abandoned by the extreme Left, scoffed at by the Boulangist, 
and left in the lurch with a stillborn Bill in his arms, and no 
rospects. 

Political matters are in more than their usual state of con- 
fusion, which all turns to the advantage of General Boulanger, 
whocarefully preserves his character of a new and untried broom. 
The Income Tax Bill irritates all classes—commercial people 
and worldlings alike. The Cabinet and the Chamber are becom- 
ing more and more unpopular. The era of petty measures is be- 
ginning. Thus, Police orders have been issued for seizing 
and confiscating certain Boulangist pictures, portraits, and 
caricatures of the General, in which he is represented 
yanguishing the Chamber and putting the Deputies to flight. 
Propagandist pictures of the Comte de Paris and Victor 
Napoleon are likewise being seized. Instructions have also 
been issued by the Minister of the Interior concerning the 
swarms of Boulangist song-singers who have recently spread 
all over France and penetrated even into the remote com- 
munes with songs of an insulting nature about the President 
of the Republic. On the occasion of the marriage of the 
General's daughter, Mdlle. Marcelle Boulanger, to Captain 
Driant this morning, at the church of Saint Pierre de Chaillot, 
an unnecessary display of police force attracted to the ceremony 
more attention than it deserved. As the General has often 
said, he has only to wait and to take advantage of the mistakes 
of his adversaries. 

Speeches on financial questions are not often attractive. 
We may therefore note that of M. Jules Roche, the reporter of 
the Budget of 1889, who depicted in striking terms the 
physiognomy which the events of 1870 have given to Europe. 
M. Roche contrasted the need and the power that ail nations 
have at the present day of developing their well-being and 
their morality with the fatality which compels them to live, 
as in the Middle Ages, in an immense intrenched camp. The 
consequence is that the prodigies of modern science, instead 
of serving the advancement of civilisation, cause it to retro- 
grade to the times of barbarism. Speaking of the extraordinary 
Budget, M. Roche explained that for several years to come 
France will have to spend a hundred million francs a year in 
order to put her defences in such a condition as the progress 
of artillery and fortification demands. 

‘The hastily-elaborated decree, in virtue of which foreigners 
residing in France are required to register themselves at the 
Prefecture of Police, has received an additional clause, by 
which the time for inscription is prolonged until Jan. 1. 
Another recent decree, prohibiting the admission of foreign 
officers to study in the French military schools, is severely 
criticised by the press, because it will put an end to the growth 
of French influence in many minor States, who will hence- 
forward send their officers to school in Germany. The case of 
Roumania is cited in particular. 

A Frenchman, M. Jules Imbs, has, it appears, invented a 
new system of elevated cable railways, which will enable us to 
go from Paris to Calais in one hour, to Marseilles in two hours, 
and to St. Petersburg in eight hours. The car or boat will be 
very long and spindle-shaped, and capable of carrying 150 to 
200 passangers. This new method of travelling at a speed of 
250 miles an hour will be applicable only to long distances, or 
to a minimum of sixty miles. Experiments are to be made 
shortly in the environs of Paris. 

The right of levying a tax of three sous for an arm-chair 
and one sou for a plain chair in the public promenades and 
gardens of Paris will be put up to auction shortly. The upset 
price for the period of four years from January, 1889, to 
January, 1893, is 45,000f. The city of Paris furnishes a 
i of 6700 chairs, which the lessee has to keep in good 
order, 

Zola’s new and reputedly chaste novel “ Le Réve” is being 
transformed into an opera by M. Gallet, the librettist, and M. 
Bruneau, a pupil of Massenet.—A new operetta by Leterrier 
and Vanloo, with music by Lacome, called “ La Gardeuse 
dies,” has been produced with some success at the Folies 
Dramatiques. It is an absurd libretto in the style of “ Giroflé- 
Girofla,” but the music has many pleasing morccaue.—The 
famous old ship La Belle Poule, which brought back the 
remains of Napoleon I. from St. Helena in 1840, is now being 
broken up at Toulon. as 


The Emperor William, with a large suite, left Berlin on 
Oct. 25 for Blankenburg, in the Harz, to shoot with the Prince- 
Regent of Brunswick, returning on the following day. The 
Emperor has ordered his Foreign Office to convey to the 
Governments of the countries which he recently visited his 
thanks for the reception accorded to him. His Majesty 
received, on the 27th, the Municipal Deputation, which offered 
him a& welcome on his return. In commemoration of his 
journey they propose to erect a fountain on the Schloss Platz. 
On the 29th his Majesty visited Hamburg, and was cordially 
greeted by the people. He drove through the streets to the 
Spot where a stone was to be placed to commemorate the in- 
corporation of the city in the German Customs Union. An 
address of welcome was read, and his Majesty then laid the 
stone. He afterwards inspected the ports. In the afternoon 
the Emperor was entertained at a banquet, and in the evening 
the city was illuminated ; his Majesty proceeding to Fried- 
richsrmh, where he was the guest of Prince Bismarck until 
the 30th, when the Emperor returned to Potsdam.—The decree 
of confiscation on Sir Morell Mackenzie's book in Germany 
has been suspended.—There has been a great fire at the small 
town of Huenfeld, near Cassel, 1500 persons having been 
rendered homeless. 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto left Vienna 
on Oct. 25 for Lisbon. 

King George, in opening the Greek Chamber, on Oct. 27, 
le me satisfaction at the progress made by the nation since 
= — the oath to the Constitution twenty-five years ago ; 
ve So at being ablé to announce the betrothal of the Duke 
of Sparta to Princess Sophie of Prussia. 
_ — Metropolitan of Servia has pronounced the dissolution 
€ marriage of King Milan and Queen Natalie, 


THE LATE SIR HUGH OWEN. 


The death, seven years ago, of Sir Hugh Owen, formerly Chief 
Clerk of the Poor Law Board. from which office he retired in 
1872, was much regretted by his fellow-countrymen in Wales, 
to whom he had rendered great services by promoting institu- 
tions of popular education. He had also, during his ‘residence 
in London, as a leading member of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and for three years a member of the London 
School Board, gained public esteem, and had taken an active 
part in religious and philanthropic efforts. In Wales, he gave 
valuable assistance to the establishment of the University 
College at Aberystwith, and the Bangor Normal College for 
Teachers, also the Cambrian Association for the Deaf and 
Dumb, while he was a zealous patron of the Eisteddfod and 
other national institutions. 

: The erection of a monument to commemorate the regard 
in which Sir Hugh Owen was held by Welshmen has been pro- 
moted by a committee whose chairman is Lord Aberdare ; and 
on Monday, Oct. 22, a statue was unveiled in the town of 
Carnarvon by the Hon. Mrs. Wynne Jones, his Lordship’s 
daughter, wife of the Vicar of Carnarvon. The present Sir 
Hugh Owen. K.C.B., Permanent Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, was among the company. Sir John 
Puleston, M.P., presided, and Mr. Lewis Morris, Captain 
Verney, and others spoke. The Aberystwith, Bangor, and 
Cardiff Colleges were represented, and other Welsh in- 
stitutions. A procession was formed in Carnarvon Castle, 
comprising the magistrates and gentry of the district, 
Mayors of towns in North Wales, representatives of the 
Welsh colleges and of societies with wich Sir Hugh Owen 
was connected, local Volunteers, friendly societies, and school- 
children. The statue, which is in,bronze, is the work of Mr. 


Milo Griffith, and had been provided by public subscription, 
~~ 
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STATUE OF THE LATE SIR HUGH OWEN AT CARNARVON. 


the cost of the pedestal being defrayed by local subscriptions. 
On behalf of the subscribers, Sir J. Puleston presented 
the statue to the Mayor of Carnarvon. The ceremony 
of unveiling was performed by Mrs. Wynne-Jones, and the 
people, led by Mr. David Jones and the band, sang an old 
Welsh air. 

The statue is placed in a well-chosen position in the great 
square of Carnarvon, and stands out well against the castle. 
The inscription upon the statue runs as follows :— 

“Sir Hugh Owen, born 1804, died 1881. Erected by a 
grateful nation.” 


All the representatives of the Powers met at the Porte on 
Oct. 30 and signed the Suez Canal Convention. 

Lord Justice Clerk M‘Donald was on Oct. 30 installed in 
the Court of Session, Edinburgh, as Lord Kinsburgh. The 
Tord Advocate and the Solicitor-General also presented their 
commissions. 

At the Chester Diocesan Conference on Oct. 30, an address, 
signed by 882 clergy and 895 churchwardens and lay repre- 
sentatives of the diocese, was presented to Dr. Stubbs, on his 
translation to the See of Oxford. ‘The Duke of Westminster 
made the presentation. 

The Czar and Czarina and the Imperial family arrived at 
Sebastopol on Oct. 28, and continued their journey to Gatschina 
in the afternoon. Among those who greeted their Majesties 
on their arrival was a special Envoy from the Sultan of 
Turkey. An accident to the train in which the Czar was 
travelling on the 29th is reported from St. Petersburg. The 
second engine ran off the line, dragging with it four 
carriages. No member of the Imperial family or suite was 
injured.—The Russian Grand Dukes Paul and Sergius and the 
Grand Duchess Sergius left Cairo on Oct. 26 for Alexandria, 
whence they started for Athens, in order to attend the festivities 
in celebration of King George’s accession.—There was @ special 
religious service on the 25th at St, Petersburg to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the entrance of M. De Giers into the 
public service. A grand reception was held at the Foreign 
Office, where the heads of the Embassies and Legations pre- 
sented M. De Giers with a gold inkstand. 


THE DEPOSED GERMAN HANSE TOWNS, 
HAMBURG AND BREMEN. 


The German Emperor visited the city of Hamburg on Monday, 
Oct. 29. It is with a half-feeling of regret that one hears of 
the closing of Hamburg and Bremen as free ports. In a few 
years the name of the Hanseatic League will sound as quaintly 
as that of the Vehm-Gericht. We shall think of the “ League” 
as of some half-mystic medieval institution, suggestive of secret 
guilds, of burghers’ feasts, of stout-hearted citizens throwing 
down the gage to monarchs and nobles. But the life of Hamburg 
and Bremen is not likely to die out with the spirit of historical 
romance, as has been the case with old Ghent and Bruges. 

On a bright winter or autumn morning,if you are standing 
on the deck of either of those famous liners, the Penguin or 
the Mavis, you will be struck by the busy aspect of the broad 
and flowing Elbe. Ocean-liners sweep proudly along, throw- 
ing up their after-wash on banks that are not so well. kept as 
those of the “lazy Scheldt.” Smaller craft, too, from Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, the Thames, Grimsby, and even Liverpool, bear 
you company. Some rather clumsy fishing-boats, less gaily 
painted and Jess quaint in form than those of the Dutch Maas, 
tack to and fro. But the Elbe has a charm of its own, pos- 
sessed neither by the Maas nor by the Scheldt. ‘The richly- 
wooded hills rising within view remind you, oddly enough, of the 
Bosphorus, mingled with a dash of the Upper Thames. On 
these heights are many pleasant villas of the rich Hamburg 
merchants. Leaving them behind, you soon find your way 
into the docks by the Kaiser Quay. On a bright, sunshiny day, 
the view of Hamburg from the river will be a surprise. 
Although much of the old city has been swept away, still, in 
the neighbourhood of the quays, there remains a good deal 
that is picturesque. Great peaked-roofed houses, with numerous 
windows glittering in the sun, overlook the broad canals and 
the lesser; waterways that are not too suggestive of a perfect 
system of sanitation. The copper spires, too, of the churches, 
having turned to a brilliant green, add to the cheery aspect of 
the town. Yet, after all, Hamburg, despite its new Bonded 
Stores—which rival anything of the kind in England—has no 
architectural magnificence. Even the much talked-of new 
Post-Office is nothing to boast of greatly. As to the collection 
of pictures at the Museum, perhaps the less said about them 
the better. ‘This remark does not apply to the five rooms of 
good paintings by the best English masters, presented to 
Hamburg by a wealthy citizen of great commercial renown. 

Hamburg, in one respect, is almost unrivalled. Our View 
of the “ Alster” Lake, surrounded by its bouleyards and hand- 
some buildings, imperfectly represents its aspect. The 
British tourist, standing on the steps of Streit’s, cannot fail 
to be struck with the beauty of this city lake. ‘Ihe Jung- 
fernstieg Quay, too, is spoilt by no dingy, clumsy craft 
moored against it. Only pretty little steamers take their pas- 
sengers to the suburbs and pleasure gardens on the banks of 
the Alster. At nighttime these small craft darting to and 
fro in different directions, with their gaily-lit cabin windows, 
add a curious charm to the scene. Indeed the best sights in 
Hamburg are far from being the regulation shows of a great 
city. In public buildings it is poor indeed; but it affords rich 
opportunities for strolling about and seeing the place. ‘Though 
guide-books have little to say about it, take, for instance, the 
quaint old street of “ Bei den Hiitten” ; walk through it on a 
fine moonlight night, and the spirit of the Middle Ages is all 
around you. ‘lhe pleasures of modern Hamburg also are 
not to be despised. St. Pauli, with its Bier Gartens and its 
perpetual fair of cheap shows, is well worth looking at, if 
only to pay a visit to the “Grotto,” an arrangement of cork 
rockery, waterfalls, and electric lights, of its kind perhaps 
unequalled. But what will be the future of the old city, now 
that its historic “freedom” is at an end? ‘The natives of 
Hamburg are emigrating year by year, and the Prussians are 
coming in. As a matter of fact, there are not above 150,000 
born Hamburgians in the city. When the Municipality is swept 
away, Hamburg will become as much a part of Prussia proper 
as Berlin itself ; the streets will be filled with blue uniforms 
and clanking sabres, and the rule of pipeclay and drill-sergeant 
will utterly banish the old sentiment of civic pride and civic 
good-fellowship. 

We next proceed to Bremen, the quaint, clean, pretty town, 
where, standing by the crumbling Rolandssiule and looking 
towards the Rathhaus—if one is not thinking of a lunch in the 
Rathskeller—one is struck by the brisk, busy aspect of the 
market-place and its crowd of peasant dealers. The Bremen 
people, indeed, seem to be cheery, contented folk ; and despite 
their cigar grievance with the German Chancellor, take, 
perhaps, a little more kindly to the bluecoats than the Ham- 
burg people do. Immediately after the late war, strict orders 
were given to all Prussian officers to make themselves as 
agreeable to the citizens as possible. Etiquette was even to be 
waived in favour of the citizens. Duty calls were thus ordered 
to be paid first by the military to the civilians. The result of 
this is that many marriages have taken place between the 
well-dowered daughters of Bremen and the aristocratic, but 
not so wealthy, military “ Vons.” In the pretty gardens, laid 
out seventy years ago on the site of the old fortifications, 


beside the lake, and within sight of the odd -looking 
windmill, Prussian bluecoat and Bremen bonnet may 
be seen side by side. The young men of the city 


take very readily to military service, which they make 
an excuse for a few years’ comfortable frolic with as gocd an 
allowance as an indulgent father can be expected to supply. 
Stern parents, however, do not always see the situation in this 
light, retaining many of their old prejudices against the 
Prussians. But, whatever political sentiment may be felt, 
it apparently has no saddening effect upon the bright cheeriness 
of the city. Sauntering along, or taking the tram-car down 
the Oberstrasse, a more lively crowd of business people one 
could not wish to see. If, however, you want a more sombre 
experience, you cannot do better than pay a visit to the famous 
Bleikeller beneath the Dom. This cellar is remarkable for its 
power of preserving everything from decay that is placed 
within its gloomy walls. The collection of remains here is of 
a varied character, including those of a defunct English 
Countess (at least, so the guide tells you), and those of 
favourite dogs and cats. On emerging from this place you 
can take a stroll through the gardens, and, paying a visit to 
the Rathskeller, gaze at the mighty cask of the « Twelve 
Apostles” and other works of art, finishing with a regulation 
Bremen lunch of oysters, lampreys, “ beefsteak,’ and Rhein- 
wein. Bremen is well worth a visit, though no longer a Free 
Town of the Hanseatic League. 


The Executive Committee of the Prince's Cinderellas 
announce the advent of the sixth series of these successful 
and high-class dances, which for the past five years have been 
held on behalf of the Chelsea Hospital for Women at the 
Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. These dances begin at eight and 
terminate as the clock strikes twelve. The committee intend 
to cancel all vouchers given in previous seasons, 0 that both 
old as well as new subscribers will have to obtain vouchers for 
introduction to the forthcoming series. Several new features 
are to be introduced this year. Further particulars may be 
had from the secretary at the hospital in the Fulham-road. 
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1, The Court of Inquiry. 2, The Administrator's Camp. 


THE BRITISH ADMINISTRATOR OF BECHUANALAND HOLDING ‘A COURT OF INQUIRY ON THE CROCODILE RIVER, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
There is some really admirable criticism scattered about Dr. 
Westland Marston’s lively and scholarly description of “ Recent 
Actors.” For instance, in commenting on Mrs. Glover—who 
is contrasted with excellent skill with Mrs. Stirling in the 
character of Mrs. Malaprop, giving both the benefit of their 
style and characteristics in interpreting a character that some 
think “plays itself "—our author comments on the essential 
difference between success in tragedy and comedy. “ In review- 
ing a number of performers,” observes Dr. 
Marston, “whose. merits are often alike in 
everything but degree, it becomes difficult to 
apply epithets which have not lost something 
of their force by repetition. To say simply 
that Mrs. Glover’s main excellence was her 
truth to nature, though no doubt literally 
correct, would hardly tell anything. Edmund 
Kean for instance, Macready, the Kembles were 
of course generally true to the passions and 
characters they represented. But this truthful- 
ness can only be general in tragedy, which 
represents the essential feelings men have in 
common, and rejects everything that savours of 
mere peculiarity. In comedy, however, which 
represents the idiosyncrasies of persons, and the 
modes in which men differ, the expression of. 
vivid personality is often one of the highest 
merits.” The absolute truth of this last state- 
ment, as applied to the highest form of comedy, 
is very striking when one comes to consider 
such a performance as that of the French actor 
Lafontaine in the play called “ Un Fils de 
Famille.” Few comedies that have been written 
during the last forty years have boasted so 
many able interpreters, whether we consider 
the original French or the various English 
adaptations. Lafontaine was the original 


NEW CHURCH IN CLERKENWELL. 


The new Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth-street, 
Clerkenwell, of which we give two Illustrations, is interesting 
from an art point of view as being, with the exception of the 
Oratory at Brompton, the only specimen of Italian or English 
Renaissance church architecture erected in the metropolis sinca 
the days of Sir Christopher Wren. In plan the church is 


cruciform, with nave aisles, but the transepts are shallow pro- 
jections that do not rise above the roof of the aisles. The nave 


BRITISH PROTECTORATE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


The accompanying Sketches show the progress of the British 
protectorate in tropical South Africa, to the north of Bechuang 
land. In 1884 we took under our protection Khama’s country. 
up to the 22nd parallel of south latitude. Last year Bs 
limited this protection, on the north side of the Crocodile 
river, to a line running north from where the Macloutse riye 
enters the Crocodile. The Boers were not slow to take advantage 
of this concession to make a route through to Matabeleland 
where they, too, are intent on Mashona gold. 
They placed a pont on the Crocodile river, ang 
sent Mr. Grobler as their Consul to Lobengulo 
He passed by this pont, and entered Khama’s 
territory between the Macloutse and Shashj 
rivers, violating thereby the British protectorate 
The Matabele King refused to receive him - and 
Grobler returned by the same route, but was 
stopped by Khama’s men for going through his 
country without leave, and by a route that 
Khama will not recognise, while the trade route 
through his town is free to all. Then ensue 
the fight in which Grobler and three of his 
party were wounded (Grobler has since died) 
and seven of the Bamangwato were wounded, 
This affray took place well within the protecto. 
rate. At the same time, another fight was going 
on at the pont, of which Francis and Chapman, 
with an armed party of Boers, had taken advan. 
tage to cross from the Transvaal, with a waggon 
laden with arms and ammunition, intent on 
getting to Matabeleland, to induce Lobengulo to 
support them against Khama about a concession 
in the disputed territory between the Maclontsc 
and Shashi rivers. This party attacked Khama’s 
men, but ultimately recrossed the river with 
their waggons, 
To inquire into the disputed facts or conflict. 
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martinet Colonel, a part subsequently played 


ing stories put forward by the parties, Sir 


with remarkable skill by Benjamin Webster, 
John Ryder, and John Hare. Bressant was the 
original young Lancer. a part subsequently taken 
by Leigh Murray, David Fisher, and W, H. Kendal. Add to these 
names Robert Keeley as the trumpeter and Mrs. W. H. Kendal 
as the heroine, and it may be taken for granted thatthe comedy 
has lost nothing at the hands of its interpreters. And yet, as we 
see Lafontaine now, and as we have seen him more than once 
in the same part of the same play, he seems to stand head and 
shoulders above his followers and imitators. The last 
time that Lafontaine played the old Colonel in the “ Fils de 
Famille” was very shortly before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
was attacked with typhoid fever. We remember him to have 
been present at the French Plays to see Lafontaine, at the 
St. James’s Theatre, immediately before the Prince’s illness. No 
actor is better able, by slight and delicate touches, to “ express 
the idiosyncrasies of persons and the modes in which men 
differ.” It is difficult to believe that it is the same 
man who is playing L’Abbé Constantin and the old Colonel 
Deshayes. Both men are essentially different in temperament ; 
both are distinct types of idiosyncrasies or marked differences 
in temperament. 

Lafontaine’s Colonel shows himself in his true colours 
five minutes after he has stepped on the stage—an old 
gentleman who has not forgotten the gallantry of his 
youth ; a strict disciplinarian who seldom neglects to observe 
the manners of a gentleman ; a man testy, polite, severe, cour- 
teous, quick to 1esent an insult, and equally quick to forgive 
an injury. The scene at the piano is inimitable. The old 
Colonel, who is fooled to the top of his bent by an adulatory 
sister, has been asked to sing a song in order to ingratiate 
himself with a pretty widow. Though of a certain age, he 
possesses the remnant of a pretty voice and a style of 
singing foreign to the nature of a younger 
school. His rival with the widow is a young 
fellow full of chaff and frivolity, who has 
escaped from the ranks of the Colonel's regi- 
ment and is meeting him on a common plat- 
form. The Colonel all through this excellently- 
played scene shows his sensitiveness and 
apprehension. He thinks he has seen the young 
fellow before, but does not know where it 
was; he sniffs warfare afar off ; he is desirous 
to pick a quarrel, but too polite to do so 
without a cause. The change from hectoring 
attack to polite retraction was admirably done, 
and from first to last it was a specimen of the 
highest comedy skill. Mr. Hare’s Colonel 
Daunt, excellent idea as it was, seemed cast in a 
wholly different mould. Both are as good and 
as distinctly apart as the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. Glover andof Mrs. Stirling. The school of 
the highest acting of comedy is almost extinct 
in France. Bressant and Lafont are no more ; 
Delaunay has retired from the Frangais ; Bouffé 
is just dead, and Regnier very few can remember 
well; at this juncture no time should be lost 
in seeing Lafontaine, one of the last of the 
old school of actors, whose Abbé Constantin 
and Colonel area revelation of fine comedy skill. 

The visitors to Drury-Lane Theatre have 
now an opportunity of seeing arranged in the 
grand salon one of the most perfect and ex- 
tensive collections of Elizabethan relics that 
have ever been brorght together in this country. 
The Plymouth collection in the summer was 
fair enough; but this is infinitely better. 
Collectors and connoisseurs of old armour, 
admirers of old books and pictures, all who 
are learned in iron chests and bric-d-brac of 
every degree, will probably thoroughly enjoy 
the entractes when “ The Armada ” is going on, 
and will pause in wonder and horror before the 
steel torture-chair, which is the sensational gem 
in the thousands of objects secured by Mr. 
Augustus Harris. “The Armada,” by-the-way, 
is geing as well as ever; and Mr. Leonard 
Boyne has returned to work again after a long 
and severe illness. 

Before this week has passed away we shall have seen the 
promised new burlesque “ Faust up to Date,” at the Gaiety by 
Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Henry Pettitt; a new ballet at 
the Empire; and “Nadgy,” the new comic opera at the 
Avenue, where Arthur Roberts is the hero of the entertain- 
ment. Next week we shall be more serious, for will it not be 
November? and the first important event will be Mr. Pettitt’s 
drama, “ Hands Across the Sea ” at the Princess's, 


The Bishop of Rochester, speaking at Sion College, said all 
that the Voluntary schools demanded was justice; those 
schools were the life of Christian thought and principle to the 
people of England, 
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NEW CHURCH OF THE HOLY REDEEMER, EXMOUTH-STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


and chancel, about 150 ft. in length, are of uniform height, 
and are vaulted throughout. The width of the interior is 36 ft. 
Of the four bays which will compose the building when com- 
plete, only three are at present finished. The easternmost 
bay forms the choir, and against the temporary wall has a 
lofty baldachino, about 40 ft. in height, standing upon marble 
columns. There is some excellent carving, though simple in 
design, on the capitals of the pillars ; and the general effect is 
light and at the same time impressive. The architect, Mr. 
J. D. Sedding, of 447, Oxford-street, may be congratulated on 
his design, which not only pleases the eye, but is more sug- 
gestive of the purpose of the building than the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s chapel, on the site of which the Church of the 
Holy Redeemer now stands. The site was given by the Marquis 
of Northampton, and the cost of the building is about £7000. 


CAMP-BAGGAGE HLEPHANTS IN BURMAH. 


To change quarters in Upper Burmah, to relieve a post, or to 
make even a short march, is often attended by some worries 
and anxicties about the conveyance of baggage. Of the means 
of transport there is frequently a choice, as carts, mules, ponies, 


and coolies are employed in this service, according to circum-- 


stances ; and the elephant is also requisitioned for duty, espe- 
cially in and about the neighbourhood of Mandalay, where the 
stud of the deposed King Theebaw was added to the animals of 
the Transport Department. Picking his way with careful 
tread along the slippery roads, or up the mountain paths of the 
Shan Hills, the intelligent and hard-working beast conveys on 
his capacious back 800 1b. or 1000 lb. weight of baggage; and, 
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NEW CHURCH OF THE HOLY REDEEMER, EXMOUTH-STREET, CLERKENWELL. 


at the journey’s end, kneels obediently at the word of command 
of the mahout, a preliminary, as he well knows, to biscuits or 
chupatties, the reward of his day’s labour. Our Illustration is 
from a sketch by Lieutenant A. EH. Congdon, of the 2nd 
Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers at Maymyo, Upper Burmah. 


In recognition of his public services during the past year 
the Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr, 
De Keyser, the retiring Lord Mayor. 

The old Crimean colours of the 2nd Battalion Border 
Regiment (formerly the 55th) have been deposited in Kendal 
parish church, the regiment having recently been presented 
with new colours by the Duke of Cambridge, 


. their hands. 


Sidney Shippard, K.C.M.G., the Administrator of 
British Bechuanaland, was commissioned to hold 
an inquiry on thespot. This inquiry was attended 
by delegates from the Transvaal—General Joubert and Mr, 
H. Pretorius, with their secretary, and two German officers of 
the Transvaal Artillery. On the other side, Khama, chief of 
the Bamangwato, was present with his brother Selechwe, and 
the Rey. Mr. Hepburn, a well-known missionary who has long 
resided in Khama’s dominions. Sir Sidney Shippard had 
travelled up along the north bank of the Crocodile, as far as 
Baines’ Drift, where the pont is placed, with an escort of 
fifty mounted police under Major Goold Adams. He was 
attended by Mr. Ashburnham, secretary to the Administrator 
of Bechuanaland; Major Goold Adams and Lieutenant 
Lockner, of the Bechuanaland Border Police, were also present 
at the Court of Inquiry. Our Illustration, from a sketch by 
Mr. Ei. A. Maund, shows the scene at a sitting of this Court, 
with most of the gentlemen seated on boxes, as there are few 
chairs in that part of the country. Many witnesses gave 
their evidence, some in Dutch, and some in the Sechuana lan- 
guage, interpreters being employed. The evidence will be re- 
ferred to the consideration of the Crown lawyers. Another 
Sketch is that of the British Commissioner’s camp, situated in 
the bush or forest on the banks of the Crocodile river, where 
the Union Jack was hoisted above Sir Sidney Shippard’s tent. 
The flag of the Transvaal Republic was hoisted on the opposite 
side. Khama was encamped near with about 4000 men, of 
whom 300 were horsemen. 


THE SPEAKER ON EDUCATIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The Speaker presided at the annual prize distribution of Tort. 
land Wesleyan School, Leamington, on Oct, 29, and delivered 
an address on the sacrifice of education to 
examinations. The great subject of education 
was (he said) at this moment exciting an un- 
usual amount of attention in the country. It 
threatened, even before long, to become a burn- 
ing question. It was a very curious thing that 
this subject of education had been so long 
before the country. If any gentleman would go 
to the House of Commons and ask to see the 
Journals of that House he would find that the 
very earliest entry there was that of a Bill 
introduced in 1547, entitled “A Bill for the 
Bringing-up of Poor Men’s Children.” From 
that day to this they had had vast changes, 
certainly, in the educational system, but it was 
only recently that there had been anything like 
a national system of education. Public 
attention had been called in a leading review to 
the question of these examinations. About a 
month ago he was furnished with a document 
asking for his adhesion by signature to a series 
of statements to the effect that there were too 
many examinations, and that examinations were 
killing education. Prize-winning is a noble 
ambition, but that ambition in itself might 
degenerate into a downright vice. There was 
in the sporting world a person known by the 
name of the “pot-hunter.” So it was with 
some boys and girls who were encouraged by 
their friends—held up as models by the school 
in which they received their training. There 
was, however, graye danger in the system. 
Were these prizes ends or were they means? If 
they were means to something else, well and 
good ; let them be taken and enjoyed, and let 
those who win them get a proper mced of 
honour. What he disputed and deprecated was 
the habit of going in for prizes alone. Com- 
plaints were being made now that they were 
spread all over the country that the examina- 
tions were becoming too rigid, too systematised, 
and that they did not allow the play of in- 
dividual minds to prove themselves, and the 
result was that they did not always get the best 
boys or girls for their examinations. He was 
not asking for the abolition of competition or 
the abolition of examination. That was impossible under the 
English system, unless they reverted to pure patronage an 

favour, which none of them wished to do. It was impossible 
to believe that the questions put to children in schools and 
young men entering public offices were exactly those which 
were best fitted to show they had profited by their education. 
There was a class of persons who played into the examiners 
hands, and he was sorry to say the examiners played into 
It was known what kind of examination was to 
be held; anda class of people known as crammers crammed 
boys up for this special examination, and the result was an 


_ artificial system throughout. The examinations should and must 


be sensible examinations, and such as to elicit the whole mental 
calibre of the boy, and to detect and defeat a system of cramming: 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN ITALY. 
Some account has been given of the visit of the Emperor 
William IT. to the King of Italy, and his Majesty’s sojourn at 
Rome, and for two days at Naples, between Oct. 11 and 
Oct. 19, with the military review at Centocelle, the naval 
review and launch of a great war-ship at Castellamare, and 
other interesting spectacles provided for his entertainment. 

The arrival of the King and his Imperial guest at Naples, 
on Oct. 16. was greeted with enthusiastic popular acclamations. 
Their Majesties, accompanied by Prince Henry of Prussia and 
the Dukes of Aosta and Genoa, were received at the railway- 
station by the Mayor of Naples and the civil and military 
authorities. The Royal party drove to the palace through the 
Strada Carriera, the Via Grande, the Strada Foria, the Corso 
Garibaldi, and the Via di Toledo, which is now called Via 
Roma. The Emperor and the King were everywhere received 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the crowds in the streets. The 
cortége was followed by the Workmen’s Associations from the 
suburbs, headed by bands of music, as well as by the Fisher- 
men’s Company, in picturesque costumes. The Piazza del 
Plebiscito, in front of the Royal Palace; was crammed with 
spectators. On the appearance of the Emperor's carriage the 
applause became deafening, and continued as the Royal party 
entered the palace, the cries of “ Long live the Emperor,” and 
“Tong live the King,” being incessant. The Emperor and 
King Humbert, with the Royal Princes, shortly afterwards 
appeared on the baleony, when the acclamations of the people 
were renewed with increased vigour. 

Very soon after his arrival the Emperor went out with the 
King to visit the Museum, where Signor Botticelli, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, was waiting to conduct their 
Majesties through the building and point out the principal 


Opening Ceremony at the Light-house. 
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objects of interest. The visit lasted an hour and a half, during 
which the Emperor conversed with the Ministers and Generals 
in attendance. In the evening the Piazza del Plebiscito, on 
one side of which the palace stands, was lighted up in very 
effective style. While a band played a serenade in front of the 
palace, the Emperor and King Ilumbert came out on the 
balcony and remained several minutes in view of the people. 

At Rome, on the 18th, in the evening, after the return of 
their Majesties from Naples, the Emperor, Prince Henry, the 
King and Queen, and several members of the Italian Royal 
family went to the Palatine to view the illumination of the 
Coliseum, the Forum, and other monuments of the ancient 
city. The display of fireworks thrown up from the interior 
of the Coliseum, and casting, as they rose above its stupendous 
walls, a vivid glare of light on the ruins of Imperial Rome, 
was, indeed, a strange and marvellous exhibition. 


THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


The sittings of the three judicial Commissioners, Sir James 
Hannen, Mr. Justice Day. and Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, 
appointed under an Act of Parliament to inquire concerning 
the charges and allegations set forth by the 7'imes. and by the 
Counsel for its proprietor in the trial of “O'Donnell v. 
Walter,” against Mr. Parnell and many Irish members of 
Parliament and others connected with the Land League and 
the National League, were resumed on Tuesday, Oct. 30, in the 
Probate Court, Royal Courts of Justice. The Attorney-General, 
Sir Richard Webster, the leading Counsel for the Zimes, had 
finished his speech on Friday, the 26th, having gone through 
all the matters of which he was prepared to bring evidence. 
The other Counsel on that side were Sir Henry James, Q.C., 
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Mr. Murphy, Q.C., and Mr. W. Graham, of the English Bar, and 
Mr. John Atkinson, Q.C., and Mr. Ronan of the Trish Bar. 
Mr. Parnell was represented by Sir ©. Russell, Q.C., and Mr. 
Asquith ; and the other members of Parliament against whom 
charges have been brought by Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., Mr. F. 
Lockwood, Q.C., Mr. Lionel Hart, Mr. A. O'Connor, and Mr. 
A. Russell, of the English Bar, and Mr. T. Harrington, of the 
Trish Bar. Mr. Hammond (solicitor) represented Mr. Chance. 
Mr. Biggar and Mr. Davitt appeared in person. Sir Walter 
Phillimore and Mr. Fitzgerald appeared for the Hibernian 
Bank, and Mr. Wheeler, Q.C., for the National Bank. The 
first business on Tuesday, the 30th, was to decide on an 
application to enforce the order to produce the books of these 
banks for inspection of the National League banking accounts, 
as well as the chcques and other documents concerning those 
accounts. The Court resolved to enforce this order. The 
Attorney-General then called his first witness, Bernard 
O'Malley, a head-constable of the Irish Constabulary, to give 
evidence of speeches made in July, 1880, at Milltown Malbay, 
Clare, by Thomas Brennan, J. W. Nally, and others, and in 
Galway, a few months later, by Mr. Matthew Harris, Patrick 
Gordon, and others, inciting the people to fight, and threaten- 
ing the landlords with violence. Evidence of the same kind 
was given by another head-constable named Irwin, and the 
Court adjourned for the day. 


The fonr-light west window of the south aisle of Ruabon 
Church, North Wales, has been recently filled by the Dowager 
Lady Williams Wynn with some finely-painted glass to the 
memory of her late husband, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the 
sixth Baronet, who died at Wynnstay in 1885, Messrs. Ward 
and Hughes, of London, are the artists. 
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View along the Breakwater, from the Light-house. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH OPENING THE SOUTH GARE BREAKWATER, AT THE MOUTH OF THE TEES, NEAR MIDDLESBROUGH. 


NEW BREAKWATER AT 

TELS. 
A public work of much importance to the commerce of 
Stockton-upon-Tees, and the coal and iron districts of Middles- 


brough and Cleveland, has just been completed. On Thursday, 
Oct. 25, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., First Lord of her 
Majesty’s Treasury, formally opened the South Gare Break- 
water at the mouth of the Tees, which has been constructed at 
a net cost of £250,000. The improvement of that river reflects 
great credit upon the Tees Conservancy Commissioners, con- 
sisting of Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease, M.P., the chairman, and 
several other gentlemen largely interested in the industries of 
the district. Fifty years ago, Middlesbrough was a lonely 
hamlet, amidst a waste of marshes. sandbanks. and waters of 
the Tees estuary. The discovery of the Cleveland ironstone, 
the works of Messrs. Bolekow and Vaughan, established 
between 1840 and 1850, and since greatly extended, 
and more recently the working of rock salt, have 
brought a large industrial population, supported by 
capital to the amount of several millions sterling. The 
river has been greatly improved to meet the growing require- 
ments of the iron and other trades. Miles of training walls 
and great breakwaters have been formed of millions of tons of 
slag, the waste product from the blast furnaces; and the wide 
estuary between Redcar and Seaton Snook has been converted 
into a spacious harbour of refuge, guarded by a corps of 
Marine Engineers, furnished with the most scientific electrical 
appliances. Vessels from all parts of the world come to 
Middlesbrough and find every accommodation in the docks. 
The borough has now a population of 75,000, and there are 
signs of further extension on every side. In 1852 the Tees Con- 
Servancy Commission was pie! f and took the management 
of the river, having for their engineer Mr. John Fowler, who 
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died very recently. Before they began operations there were 
three, and sometimes four, channels in the estuary, all very 
shallow, and, owing to the shifting sand-banks, subject 
to be frequently changed. The Commissioners selected the 
south channel, and by dikes and dredging made it safe and 
easily navigable. From Stockton Bridge to the mouth of the 
river twenty miles of low-water training walls have been 
erected for the purpose of confining the channel to one course, 
increasing the volume of water and its scouring power. By 
dredging in the bed of the river its depth from Stockton down- 
wards has been increased. The total quantity dredged since 
1854 has been about 22,700,000 tons, of which 2,129,750 tons 
were dredged last year. Several projections have been cut 
off, and the portion cut between Stockton and Newport has 
been widened. Dangerous reefs have been removed by 
blasting, and fourteen miles of high-water embankments 
have been constructed. About 2600 acres of land have 
been reclaimed, of which over 1000 acres have been 
sold. Graving and ship docks have also been built by the 
Commissioners. The most important, difficult, and costly 
work undertaken by the Commissioners was the breakwaters, 
the object of which, by fixing the sandbank, was to improve 
the passage over the bar and the channel of the river, while it 
would form a harbour of refuge in stormy weather. It was 
pointed out that by using the waste slag from the blast 
furnaces in the district the breakwaters might be constructed 
at a much less cost than of stone. Plans were prepared by Mr. 
Fowler, and it was resolved to proceed with the work, the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners lending the Tees Con- 
servaney £80,000 with which to commence operations. The 
work was carried on under great difficulties, as heavy storms 
destroyed it from time to time. In 1873 it was resolved to 
protect the slag with concrete, adding greatly to the 
cost; but this appeared to be the only way in which the 


violence of the waves could be checked, heavy seas sometimes 
carrying away as much as 100 feet of slag from one side of the 
embankment. <A circle of concrete blocks, weighing each from 
40 tons to 300 tons, protects the toe of the end of the break- 
water, upon which has been erected a light-house with an iron 
shaft. There is a wrought-iron lantern, with a revolving 
heliophotal apparatus of the fourth order, and the focal plane 
of the light is 35 ft. above the level of the sea. The total 
length of the South Gare Breakwater is about two miles and a 
half. In 1863 the depth at the bar at low-water was 3} {t.,. 
and now it is 19 ft. The construction of the North Gare 
Breakwater was begun about seven years ago, and is making 
satisfactory progress. 


The death is announced of the Dowager Maharanee of 
Indore. The Maharanee left the seals to the next senior 
dowager, and, previous to her death, informed the British 
Resident about the future succession, and also sent a telegram 
to the Viceroy. 


The late Mr. H. S. Leifchild, a sculptor of much talent, 
left in his studio, at 13, Kirkstall-road, close to the railway- 
station at Streatham-hill, some works deserving the attention 
of those interested in ideai sculpture. ‘These may be inspected 
by visitors during the next few weeks, and collectors or 
connoisseurs of such works of art should avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Examples of Mr. Leifchild’s style, from the 
beginning to the end of his career, will be found in the studio. 
They include the marble statue (heroic size) of the Greek 
poetess Erinna, which was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1864, and which has been purchased to be presented to Hollo- 
way College ; also the grand figure of “ Opportunity,” exhibited 
in 1882 ; and many others. some of which are to be placed in 
the art galleries of the Castle Museum at Nottingham. 
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3, Illumination of the Piazza del Plebiscito at Naples. 


2. The Wmperor and the King of Italy passing through the Via Roma (formerly the Toledo) at Naples. 


1, Ulumination of the Coliseum at Rome. 
VISIT OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR TO ROME AND NAPLES, 
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THE NEW WAR GAME, “POLEMOS,’? AS PLAYED AT THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
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THE NEW WAR GAME, “ POLEMOS.” 
Professional and amateur students of the art of modern 
military tactics have recently had introduced to their notice a 
new game, invented by Dr. D. C. B. Griflith, of Brighton, 
which seems both interesting and instructive. Differing con- 
siderably from the “ Kriegspiel ” and other games of this kind, 
it is well adapted to represent, within a limited area, any kind 
of field-manceuvres in which a complete regiment is the recog- 
nised unit. ‘The game is played on a cloth 10ft. by 5 ft., 
divided into squares, each representing a distance of 400 yards, 
and can be set out on an ordinary dining-table. The opposing 
forces are represented by an equal number of regiments and 
batteries of artillery, each distinguished by its 
uniform and arms. ‘lhe field of operations can 


enemy’s battery posted on Hill 1. The cavalry ride over Hill 3 
to cover the flank of the infantry on the plain below Hill 2. 
The two battalions march up the river to the rear, and 
endeavour to check the crossing of the river by the three hostile 
battalions over the Pontoon-Bridge A, and to preserve their 
communications with the town. It is this particular crisis in 


the game which was sketched by our Artist, and is represented 
in our Illustration. Cede 

The subsequent dénofiment and finale are as follow :—The 
enemy’s battery on Hill 1 silences the defending battery in the 
valley between Hills 2and 3. Descending to the river-bank, it 
then begins to fire across the river upon the flank of the 
defenders’ troops, occupying Hill 3. This manceuvre compels 


be varied by the addition, in any form, of hills, 


THE OUTBREAK IN ZULULAND, 
The suppression of the brief outbreak of native warfare in 
Zululand, by the prompt action of the small British military 
force under command of Lieutenant-General Smyth, has been 
related in our Journal. It was successfully accomplished in 
the months of July and August, when the insurgent chicfs 
members of the family of the late famous King Cetewayo, 
avere forced one after another to surrender. These persons 
were Dinizulu, a son of Cetewayo, claiming to succeed him in 
the Royal authority, and his three uncles, N’Dabuko, Somkeli 
and Tsingana, each of whom was the leader of several thousand 
warriors of the former Zulu army. They had given credit to 
a rumour last year that the British sovereignty 
or protectorate over Zululand was about to be 


withdrawn. Instead of this, Zululand was, in 


rivers, redoubts, lincs of intrenchment, and 


August, 1887, formally annexed to the British 


buildings—the possession of which may con- 


Empire. The disappointed partisans of a 


stitute the special object of attack or defence, 


restored native Kingdom then began to attack 


or the winning-point of the game. Well-defined 


Usibepu, a chief loyal to the British 


rules, which are quite consistent with all the 


authority; and in June last there were 


general principles of warfare, determine the 


gathering hosts of enemies in several parts 


mode of advance (front or flank) of each 


of the country. Dinizulu assembled a consider- 


regiment, in column or line, the time and space 
covered in a move, the delay caused by obstacles, 
and other points. Chance has no place in the 
game; the winning-point can be determined by 
mutual consent in any position, and no umpire 


able force of Usutus in the Cesa Bush, which is in 
the north-west corner of Zululand, near the 
frontier of the New Boer Republic. Tsingana 
established himself in a strong position on the 


is needed. A full description of the game can 
be obtained from Mr. Roles, 32, Duke-street, 
Brighton. It obtained a prize medal at the 
International Inventions Exhibition of 1885. 

For a right understanding of this war-game, 
a critical position of which is shown in our 
Illustration, we must give a short description of 
what is taking place. 

The tract of undulating country represented 


on the map or key-plan is about five miles by 


seven. Its chief feature is an impassable river, 
winding from left to right, between three hills 
from 600 to 800ft. in height. The river is 
crossed by a bridge at B, and by another, 
several miles lower down its course, at C. 

The opposing forces engaged are, roughly 
speaking, about 10,000 men of all arms on either 
side. They are here respectively distinguished 
on the table by flags with diagonal divisions of black and 
white, for the attacking force; and by flags displaying three 
perpendicular divisions, black, white, and shaded, for the 
defending force. On the key-plan, the squares of the defend- 
ing force are black. 

A town is supposed to be well away to the extreme left of 
the battle-field ; the object of the defending force is to cover 
this town from a hostile force known to be about fifteen miles 
distant to the right, and to be rapidly advancing to the attack. 
This attacking force is reported to bedivided. About one third 
of itis on the left bank, or further side, of the river, and is 
composed of one regiment of cavalry and three battalions of 
infantry. The main body is on the right bank, or near side, 
of the river, and consists of the staff, two batteries of artillery 
(of six guns each), one regiment of cavalry, and five battalions 
of infantry. Both divisions are making for the bridge at C, 
in order to effect a junction there. 

The defending force, for their part, send forward one 
battery of artillery (six guns), one regiment of cavalry, and 
two battalions of infantry, to occupy the hill marked No. 1, 
on the left, or further bank of the river. On the right, or near 
bank, one battalion of infantry is ordered to occupy the hill 
marked No. 3, and to entrench itself there; and is accom- 
panied by the staff, which takes up a commanding position on 
the top of the hill. ‘The main body, consisting of one battery 
of artillery (six guns), one regiment of cavalry, and five 
battalions of infantry, meantime advances, and occupies the 
hill marked No. 2, and the plain to the right of it. 

From its higher ground the defending force descries the 
enemy marching to capture the Bridge C. Orders are imme- 
diately given for the simultaneous advance of the troops on 
both sides of the river, from Hills 1 and 2, and from the plain 
to the right of Hill 2; in order to prevent, if possible, the 
seizure of Bridge ©, and the consequent amalgamation of the 
hostile force. 

The batterics and cavalry on beth sides are soon in action ; 
but the infantry of the attacking force, getting 
up to the support of their cavalry and artillery 
before the infantry of the defending force can 
come up on their side, after a sharp skirmish 
drive the defenders back, and they eventually 
retreat to their former positions on Hill 2 and 
the adjacent plain, where they at once commence 
entrenching themselves. 

The assailants, having thus gained possession 
of Bridge C, proceed to throw up entrenchments 
for its protection on the right bank of the 
river and opposite Hill 2. When safely en- 
trenched, a battery is despatched over the bridge 
to the assistance of their hard-pressed troops on 
the left bank. ‘Thus reinforced, these are now 
enabled likewise to drive back the weaker force 
in front of them to Hill 1. The battery, the 
cavalry, and one battalion of infantry attack 
this hill in front, while the other two battalions 
of infantry succeed in working round to the far 
side of the hill, and attack it in flank. The 
defenders, being thus outflanked and out- 
numbered, are compelled to retire ; they retreat 
over Bridge B, which.they blow up, losing 
severely while doing this under a heavy fire 
from the hostile battery, which gains the summit 
of Ifill 1. 

The Hill 1 being thus captured, and that 
side of the river being cleared of the defenders, 
the staff proceeds to take up its position there ; 
the attacking infantry push on some distance up 
the river and begin throwing a pontoon-bridge 
at A, and the cavalry are sent back over Bridge C to strengthen 
the main body of the assailants, now in its turn hard pressed. 
For, in the meantime, the defenders on and about Hill 2, 
observing that the force in front of them is weakened by the 
before-mentioned withdrawal over the river of one battery, 
and by the loss of the support of the troops which have gone 
forward to attack Hill 1, once more advance to the assault ; but 
the enemy, being entrenched, succeed in repulsing them, though 
only ufter a close and severe struggle, in which they are for some 
time in the greatest jeopardy, and the defenders again fall 
back upon their old positions on and about Hill 2. It will be 
remembered that the left wing of the defenders’ troops driven 
over Bridge B (which they blew up) consisted of one battery of 
artillery (now reduced to three guns), one regiment of cavalry, 
and two battalions of infantry, now considerably weakened. 
‘These are now ordered to take up the following positions. The 
battery advances down the river in the valley between Hills 2 
and 3, and, although weak, attempts again to engage the 


VALLEY 


OF THE UMVOLOSI, ZULULAND, LOOKING TOWARDS SOMKELI’S STRONGHOLD 


AND ST. LUCIA, BAY. 


the retirement of the two battalions in the extreme rear, 
closely pursued by the three hostile battalions, which have 
forced a passage over the Pontoon-Bridge A, and thus severed 
the defenders’ communications. The Hill 3 being thus made 
untenable by the combined rear (infantry) and flank (artillery) 
attack, is captured and occupied ; and the defenders are driven 
into the valley between Hills 2 and 3, where they become 
exposed to an enfilading fire from the battery on the other 
side of the river, which, in order to reach them, takes up a 
fresh position lower down. The main body of the enemy, 
lying before Hill 2, observing that Hill 3 is now held by its own 
battalions, at once advances from itsintrenchments and makes 
a general attack upon the defenders, on Hill 2 and the out- 
lying plain. The defenders, being thus surrounded, being 
exposed to three fires, and having lost their line of communi- 
cations with the town in their rear, have no alternative but to 
surrender, to escape annihilation. 


PLANTING IN BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


The last British consular report from British North Borneo 
describes the progress which is being made there in the 
introduction of new plants. Last year pepper appeared for 
the first time among the exports, and much is expected in 
future from it. It is a remunerative crop, and is rapidly 
extending in the Bundoo district, where there is such a large 
infusion of Chinese blood that the people may almost be said 
to belong to that thriving and industrious race. In the 
neighbourhood of Sandakan Bay a British company is planting 
Manila hemp and pineapples for the fibre. The same company 
is also proceeding with the cultivation of Liberian coffee and 
pepper, and coffee estates are being laid out elsewhere. It 
is purposed shortly to give attention to indiarubber and 
rattans. Both of these plants are indigenous, growing wild in 
the forests, so that there can be no doubt of the suitability of 
the country for their production, while, owing to their growing 


CAMP OF INDWANDWA, ZULULAND, WHERE THE CHIEF USIBEPU WAS ATTACKED BY DINIZULU. 


under natural forest shade, their cultivation will not Le 
attended with the expenses incident to the opening and 
maintenance of ordinary estates. During 1887 applications 
for 278,335 acres of land were received by the Commissioner 
of Lands, 218,000 by Dutch and about 60,000 acres by English 
planters or companies. 


The preachers at Westminster Abbey for November are :— 


Sunday, 4th; at ten a.m., in choir, the-Rev..J.-H. Cheadle, .. 


Minor Canon; at three p.m., in choir, Canon Prothero. 
Sunday, 11th, at ten a.m., in choir, the Bishop of Bedford ; at 
three p.m., in choir, Canon Prothero. Sunday, 18th, at ten a.m., 
in choir, Canon Maclure, Vicar of Rochdale ; at three p.m., in 
choir, Archdeacon Farrar. Sunday, 25th, at ten a.m., in choir, 
Canon M‘Cormick, Vicar of Hull; at three p.m., in choir, 
Archdeacon Farrar. Thursday, Ist, All Saints, at three p.m., 
in choir, the Dean of Windsor. Friday, 30th, St. Andrew, at 
three p.m., in choir, the Rev. 8. Flood Jones, Precentor. 


Hlopekulu mountain ; while Somkeli retired to 
his favourite stronghold of Douka-douka, amidst 
the swamps and morasses adjacent to the great 
St. Lucia lagoon, on the sea-coast. ‘The police- 
station of Umsindusi, on the Lower Umvolosi, 
fifty miles north-east of Etshowe, in charge of 
Mr. Pretorius, Assistant-Commissioner of the 
Coast District, was closely besieged until 
July 8, when it was relieved by Major M‘Kean, 
with 160 of his Inniskilling Dragoons, a company 
of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, and a company 
of the North Staffordshire Regiment, aided by 
John Dunn, the well-known “Zulu English- 
man,” with his “impi” of 2000 natives, and 
by 200 mounted Basutos. There was very little 
fighting. ‘The General in command then 
established a line of military posts across the 
country from Etshowe, the basis of operations, a 
place noted for Colonel Pearson’s stout defence of 
it during the Cetewayo war of 1879, to the advanced head- 
quarters of his field-force at N’tonjaneni, of which we gave an 
Illustration, A fort, named Fort M‘Kean, overlooking the 
Umsindusi valley, was rapidly constructed. and was left with 
a sufficient garrison, while the mounted troops, divided into 
three parties, were sent by different routes through the in- 
surgent districts, where they soon broke up all large bodies of 
the enemy. We have been favoured by Mr. Joshua A, Nunn, 
F.R.G.S., veterinary surgeon, of the Army Veterinary Depart- 
ment, with the two Sketches now published. One is that of 
the stronghold of Somkeli in the marshes towards St. Lucia 
Bay ; the other is that of Indwandwa, in the north of Zulu- 
land, where Usibepu was attacked by Dinizulu, and nearly all 
the men of his tribe were slaughtered, which was the occasion 
of the late war. 


MUSIC. 


The performances of the National Russian Opera Company at 
the “ Jodrell” (late the “ Novelty”) theatre, have consisted of 
repetitions of Rubinstein’s opera ‘The Demon,” the produc- 
tion of which on the opening night of Oct. 22 has already 
been noticed by us. The dramatic and vocal excellence of 
M. Winogradow in the title-character has continued to be a 
special feature in the representations of Rubinstein’s opera ; 
and it is to be hoped that the theatrical performances of the 
company will be attended with a success that may compensate 
for the unsatisfactory results of the previous concerts given 
at the Royal Albert Hall. It is said that M. Winogradow has 
been engaged by Mr. Augustus Harris for five years in associ- 
ation with his forthcoming Italian Opera seasons. 

The third of the new series of Saturday Afternoon Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace took place on Oct. 27, when the pro- 
gramme comprised several special features. Absolute novel- 
ties were a “ Benedictus,” by Dr. Mackenzie, and an “ Offertoire,” 
for organ, by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The first-named piece is for 
violins, with accompaniment of wind instru- 
ments, and contains some charmingly melodious 
writing, replete with graceful expression. It is 
an adaptation and amplification of one of a set 
of pieces for violin and pianoforte by the same 
composer. Mr. Barnett’s organ piece was in- 
tended for performance at the recent Birmingham 
Festival. Itisin an appropriate style of calm 
placidity, and gained deserved applause. It was 
ably rendered by the composer. Herr Grieg’s 
concert-overture, “In Autumn” (given at the 
Birmingham Festival last August); and an 
effective scena, “ At the cloister-gate,” for two 
female voices, female chorus, orchestra, and 
organ (by the same composer), were features in 
the concert now referred to, which likewise 
included Mendelssohn's “ Hymn of Praise,” the 
solo vocalists in which were Misses Anna 
Williams and M. Curran and Mr. Lloyd—the 
ladies having been the soloists in Herr Grieg’s 
scena, and the gentleman having contributed 
the “Preislied” from Wagner’s “ Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Mr. William Carter has begun a new serics 
of his grand festival con¢erts at the Royal 
Albert Hall, the opening performance of which 
was of a Scottish character in celebration of 
Hallowe'en. 

An important addition .will be made to 
musical activity on Nov. 7, when the institution 
hitherto known as the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society will enter on its eighteenth season 
under the changed title of the “ Royal Choral Society.” ‘The 
gigantic choir trained and conducted by Mr. Barnby has long 
ago attained special eminence by the excellence of its per- 
formances, and these will again be heard in Mozart's 
“Requiem” and Rossini's “ Stabat Mater” on Nov. 7. 

The recent provincial tour of the Marie Roze Opera Com- 
pany has been attended with such special success that arrange- 
ments have been made by Mr. N. Vert for another series of 
performances, to be given in-Scotland and Ireland as well as 
in England, commencing early in January. ‘These per- 
formances will not change the date of Madame Marie Roze’s 
departure for her projected tour in Australia, America, &c. 


Mr. Pritchard Morgan has been elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Merthyr ‘Tydfil, in the place of the late Mr. Henry 
pena: He polled 7149 votes, against 4956 given to Mr. 

riffiths, 
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BY DERBYSHIRE STREAMS. 
THE VALE OF THE DERWENT. 


Away yonder to the north the moorland stretches for miles in 
shadow ; but down here in the vale of the Woodlands the sun- 
light is peeping, touching the waters of the Derwent with 
silvery tints, glistening the wet breasts of the moss-grown 
stones against which the river’s spray is ever tossing, and form- 
ing delicate often-changing traceries on pasture and rougher 
hillside—a graceful fretwork of foliage reflected by this shaft 
of sunlight as it moves through the woods. The leaves, flecked 
with gold and brown and ruddier hues, are gently fluttered 1 y 


THE STRAITS, DOVE DALE. 


the west wind, reminded that there is a limit to life, and they 
fall to die in rich clusters, whispering as they go of the love- 
liness of the Ashopton glen. 

With light knapsack, and lighter rod, you wander by the 
river-side, skirt the base of Winhill and the village of Hathers- 
age, noted as the burial-place of Robin Hood's giantlike 
friend, Little John, and as the locality in which Charlotte 
Bronté’s heroine, “Jane Hyre,” sprang into literary being. 
The stream grows wider, deeper, and really attains the dignity 
of ariver as it flows sedately through the wide-sweeping valley 
fringed by the high ridge of Froggatt Edge. 

‘There is no prettier part of the Derwent’s course than this 
in the whole of its fifty miles’ wandering, from its source on 
the Yorkshire border to the county town. Whether viewed 
from the timeworn bridge at Grindleford, or the doorway of 
the Chequers’ Inn, it is a delightful picture of fertile country, 
that seems in the sunshine to be clasped by a broad belt of 
silver—a picture of grey-stone homesteads and orchards and 
far-stretching pastures, sloped and bordered by rich woods, 
and fringed by great rocks and “a wilderness of heath.” 

The vale of the Derwent has a charm beyond its own beauty. 
It is the threshold, as it were, to much that is curious, and not 
a little that is historic. Castleton, with its strange caves and 
subterranean streams, is not far away ; and Stoney Middleton, 
with its dark gritstone cottages clinging to the crags, and its 
legend of “The Lover's Leap,” lies round the bend from Stoke 
Hall. While a little further away is Eyam, one of the 
quaintest villages of the Peak, with its memories of the piteous 
Plague, and its stories of heroism at that grievous time. 

Along a quiet country road—almost alane—getting glimpses 
now and then of the coy river, you have reached the village of 
Baslow, a well-known holiday haunt with the workers of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Go over the bridge, 
by the homely cottages, and on the narrow 
path into Chatsworth Park. The Derwent 
there is not difficult to wade, nor is fishing a 
mere tradition. But it is impossible to con- 
centrate your thoughts entirely on the river, 
there is so much to see on its banks—the great 
house, rich in sculpture, painting, and litera- 
ture, shining white and golden in the sunlight ; 
the moat-rimmed, ivy-wreathed bower close 
by, associated with the captivity of the Scottish 
Queen ; the arcadian village of Edensor, with 
its cosy houses and pretty gardens, and simple 
graye in the churchyard, around which 
gathered six years ago much that was dis- 
tinguished in English political and social life, 
after the tragedy in Phoonix Park. Notwith- 
standing this sad memory you think the 
Cavendish domain a paradise, especially as you 
stroll thiough the gardens, along broad terrace, 
or narrow, shadowed path, by fountain and 
caseade, by tropical vegetation and familiar 
flowers, and the famous tree that, like a 
modern hypocrite, can turn on its tears ab 
will. But, after all, Chatsworth is seen at its 
best from the wooded ridge that gives foot- 
hold to the hunting-tower and leads you by 
moss-grown steps and winding ways to forest 
depths. The picturesque stateliness of the 
scene from the ridge prompts the thought 
that the old Duke (famous for his dignified 
bearing and grandeur at the St. Petersburg 
Court) must have stamped the place with “the Devonshire 
manner,” 

ALONG THE WYE. 
The Derwent flows by many a noted haunt after leaving 
Chatsworth. Through Darley Dale, within a stone’s-throw of 
the ancient, yew-tree; ab the base of Iligh Tor, at Matlock ; 
near Lea Hurst—Florence Nightingale’s old house; and by 
Belper, the nail-makers’ workshop and factory of hosiery, to 
Derby, the thriving county town; but at Rowsley we must 
break away from the river, and saunter by another Derby- 
Shire stream—the Wye. It is a winsome rivulet. It frolics 
through the Haddon pastures, joyously embracing the brook 
that comes tumbling down Latkill Dale, and has a fine 
Story to tell the foam-flecked waters from the upland, of 


how, with strange caprice, it has been eoquetting with the 
willows and rushes, and endeavouring to tie itself into a knot 
ever since it glided beneath the bridge at Bakewell, and 
danced over the weirs in its path. Itis a smiling, pleasant, 
sylvan vale through which the Wye flows from the pleasant 
market-town, past Haddon Hall, until lost in the Derwent at 
Rowsley. 

There are many worshippers of Haddon, the grey hall by 
the riverside in which the King of the Peak revelled with his 
friends and kicked his retainers. It isa real relic of the past, 
with its banqueting-hall and minstrels’ gallery; and wain- 
scotted ball-room, in which “many a proud dame has tripped 
with courtly grace. But if you have the poetic temperament, 
the time to see Haddon is at night, when you have grassed 
your last grayling below the little bridge at the evening rise, 
and are free to watch the mists in their antumn manceuvres— 
how silently and adroitly they mass under their phantom 
leader, and sweep majestically over the country side in fan- 
tastic formation! Suddenly the mist squadrons are routed by 
the breeze, and the valley is bathed in a silvery light that 
etherialises the old hall. Then you can almost imagine you 
hear the sound of the harp and the rustle of brocade as 
the fair ladies dance, and the whisper amid the yews on the 
terrace—and that the hurrying figures yonder on the white 
road are the forms of John Manners and Dorothy Vernon, the 
runaway lovers. 

At Haddon you get the romance of history; in Miller's 
Dale the romance of Nature! The Wye—born in the darkness 
of Poole’s Hole, and curbed at Buxton to make tiny lakes in 
the gardens—hums tunefully about its own liberty as it leaps 
and eddies through Miller’s Dale. Its waters break, pure 
white, against stubborn rock; or gently flow, like moltcn 
silver, over smooth boulder; or tumble foam-tipped on 
stony bed, making joyous cadence in their riot; or swirl 
beyond the current into some tiny inlet to lap the drooping 
flowers. The stream goes through a wild glen. Limestone 
crags hem in ‘the murmuring waters” and the rough path 
by the Wye. The great, high, grotesquely-shaped crags 
are always with you. Here, there is a rustic bridge; there, a 
grass-grown dell. In that cleft of the limestone the dark- 
green moss is sheltering. Yonder isa tangle of trailing foliage 
and bracken massed thickly. The trees cluster in nook and 
on slope, and the daring foliage creeps about the breast and 
brow of nearly every crag. 

The sprite of autumn has touched the dale, mingling with 
the white and grey of the limestone the brilliant, but fleeting, 
glory of a myriad fading leaves. And in the midst of this 
russet and golden glow towers Chee Tor—lifts its head proudly 
above the rushing stream, and its mighty form is almost as 
bare as on the day, centuries ago, when the earth moved in 
volcanic unrest, and parted the crag from its mate, that stands 
disconsolately across the brook trying in vain to hide its 
ashen face with trailing verdure. 

IN DOVE DALE, 

Miller’s Dale and its solitude are now far behind you. What 
a quiet hamlet is Hartington, at which you have slept 
through the stormy night, undisturbed by the wind and rain! 
The morning is radiant. Down yonder, in the tree-shadowed 
depths of Beresford Dale, Charles Cotton’s fishing-house and 
the winding Dove are in a dazzle of sunlight. You will 
never—though sorrow, privation, and despair may fleck your 
life—forget this stroll by the river that Izaak Walton loved. 

There are people who say that Dove Dale is gaunt and un- 
interesting, But you admire the bend of the stream, and the 
great, grim crags that stand half-clad, not a bit ashamed of 
their grotesque shape, just as if they were scorning their critics. 
The sunshine tries to oust the gloom from the greystone caves. 
The firs look less sombre in its beams. The dale is bright 
with the fitful colour of autumn foliage. The butterfly lingers 
in the genial solitude. The swallow skims the water sadly, 
loth to depart, yet conscious that it is time for his southern 
flight. The grayling, gleaming with purple and silver, rises 
unsuspectingly, with his tapering snout pointed to the surface 
of the stream. There is harmony in the life and colour all 
around you. Even the sedges seem to be moving with rhythm 
to the sweet voice of the Dove. 

At “ The Straits,” the narrowest part of the dale, there will 
soon be the roar and spray-leap of the winter's torrent; but 
the river, in the few pleasant sunlit days that yet remain 
to us, ripples through a scene of exceeding beauty. Watching 
the golden shafts of light play on crag and frothing water, and 
cleft in which lichen and fern are hiding, you think how lovely 
is this “Sweet pass of the Dove, ’mid rock, river, and dingle” ; 
andare scarcely surprised that Rousseau declared he would rather 
live in a rabbit-warren here than in the finest room in town. 


ART NOTES. 
It is to the lasting honour of University College, London, that 
it was the first teaching body which opened its portals to 
women anxious to take their place as bread-winners. The 
example given by the Senate in Gower-strect has been followed 
in all other seats of learning, and it is now within the reach 
of women to finish their education where and how they think 
fit. eel harder trial of their faith in woman’s rights to reap the 
fruits of her labour now awaits the decision of the same body. 
\ ree * . . . seg 
The Chait of Archeology is now vacant by the resignation of 
Sir Charles Newton, and amongst the candidates one of 


CHEE TOR, MILLER’S DALE, ON THE WYE. 


the most prominent is Miss J. E. Harrison, whose qualifi- 
cations are generally recognised. Such as doubt her 
powers as a lecturer can judge for themselves at this moment 
from the course of lectures she is now giving on the 
* Monuments of Ancient Athens” at the South Kensington 
Museum. The only other competitor of repute whose name is 
mentioned in connection with the vacant chair is that of Mr. 
Stuart Poole. It is difficult, however, to believe that the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who practically obliged 
Mr. Sidney Colvin to give up his Slade Professorship, will 
allow Mr. Poole to hold the chair of Archzology in connection 
with his present post of Keeper of the Coins at the sritish 
Museum. It is unlikely, moreover, that they would be willing 
to be the first to fly in the face of. the Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by Sir M. White Ridley, which has just reported so 
strongly against Civil servants holding offices outside the 
service. 

Some of the smaller exhibitions which at this season open 
to the public deserve a few words of passing notice; but they 
will be altogether out of proportion to the interest which some 
of these collections may afford. At the Fine Arts Society 
(148, New Bond-street) are to be seen 120 water-colours by 
various artists, whose works are usually to be seen only at the 
Old Society or at the Institute. The story goes that the 
Committees of those bodies expressly forbade under severe 
penalties any of their respective supporters to contribute to 
this show ; but the warning has been unheeded, to judge from 
the interesting specimens of works sent by Messrs. Alfred 
Hunt, Albert Goodwin, W. L. Wyllie, Herbert Marshall, and 
Charles Gregory ; by Mesdames Allingham and Cecil Lawson, 
and by Misses Kate Sadler and Anna Alma-Tadema, but the 
flowers in water-colours, by these latter, are somewhat unduly 
tried by their rapprochement with “ M. Fantin 
Latour’s ” oils. 

Messrs. Dowdeswells (160, New Bond-street) 
have a pleasant little collection of water-colour 
drawings illustrative of “ Our Country and 
our Countryfolk,” by Mr. Arthur Hopkins and 
Mr. C. Robertson. From South Devon to the 
east coast of Yorkshire the two artists have 


journeyed, like Dr. Syntax, in search of the 


CHATSWORTH HOUSE, ON THE DERWENT. 


You are back in the city now, in the whirl of commerce, or 
striving for fame, or, maybe, struggling for bread ; but neither 
toil nor care nor bitterest regret will ever blur the memory of 
your autumn saunter “ By Derbyshire Streams.” J.P. 


Intelligence received from Alaska reports that thirteen 


whalers are icebound to the north of Behring’s Straits, and the 


position of the ships, which have crews of over five hundred 
persons, is considered hopeless. 

Mr. W. H. Smith has issued a circular to the supporters of 
the Government announcing the reassembling of Parliament 
on Nov. 6, and earnestly requesting their attendance on that 
date and during the remainder of the Session. 


picturesque ; and it cannot be said that the 
journeyings have been fruitless. We are occa- 
sionally reminded of Walker and Mason by the 
one, and of Mrs. Allingham by the other ; but 
there are many connoisseurs who will think 
that there is no harm in perpetuating, at the 
loss of originality, two such excellent schools 
of English art. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon (Goupil Gallery, 
116, New Bond-street) have a small but very 
choice collection of the French paysagistes of 
the best period. ‘Troyon, ‘Théod. Rousseau, the 
elder Daubigny, Corot, and Courbet show to 
what elevation of poetry landscape-painting 
can rise. Do such works serve no other 
purpose than the raising of a standard which 
is flouted and sneered at by the next genera- 
tion? Suchis a fair question to ask as we 
turn from this collection to the Continental 
Gallery (145, New Bond-street), where may be 
seen a certain number, not perhaps the best, 
but fairly typical works of the modern French 
school of realism. Unquestionably there is 
force,almost amounting to brutality, in such works as Réalier- 
Dumas’ Bonaparte,” as a young man picking up the besmirched 
mantle of Royalty ; in Govsky’s treatment of the gruesome 
story of Kostomavoff ; in Cousin’s “ Breton Procession” ; or 
Friant's “Scullers of the Meurthe.” The qualities which dis- 
tinguish these painters have as little in common with their own 
countrymen of the last generation as they have with English 
art of the present time, and honestly we cannot wish to see 


their method adopted by our countrymen. 


& Professor ” Higgins, an Englishman, successfully imitated 
Mr. Baldwin’s aeronautical feat on Oct. 27 by descending 
from a balloon by means of a parachute. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 
AuTHOoR oF “DoroTuy Forster,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“TH REVOLT 0. MAN,” “ KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ON BOARD THE JOLLY THATCHER. 

// awake all night 
/ thinking of th’s 
Y) pian. The more I 
thought upon it 
§ the more I was 
i pleased withit. To 


(SZ fly from the coun- 
try was to escape 
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and masterful. I should also 
escape the reproaches of my 
lover, Robin, and break myself 
altogether from apassion which 


SPAS was now (through my own 
WTS = rashness) become sinful. I might also 

\ S S = break myself from the loathing and 
Y (ili pie YS) hatred which T now felt towards my 
N S)} wicked husband, and might even, in 
SN ® \) time and after much prayer, arrive at 
ES my /\\) forgiving him. At that time—yea, 
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f) surprise myself in such a fit of passion 
as, I verily believe, would have. made 
me a murderess had opportunity or 
the Evil One sent that man my way. 

Yea, not once or twice, but many times have I thus become 
a murderess in thought and wish and intention—I confess 
this sin with shame, though I have long since repented 
of it. To have been so near unto it—nay, to have already 
committed it in my imagination, covers me withshame. And 
now when I sometimes (my Lord, the master of my affections 
doth allow it) visit the Prison of Ilchester and find therein 
some poor wretch who hath yielded to temptation and sudden 
wrath (which is the possession by the Devil) and so hath 
committed what I only imagined, my heart goes forth to that 
poor creature, and I cannot rest until I have prayed with her 
and softened her heart, and left her to go contrite to the 
shameful tree. Nay, since, as you shall hear, I have been 
made to pass part of my life among the most wicked and 
profligate of my sex, I am filled with the thought that the best 
of us are not much better than the worst, and that the worst 
of us are in some things as good as the best; so that there is 
no room for pride aid seli-sufficiency, but much for humili- 
ation and distrust of one’s own heart. 

Well, if I would consent to fly from the country; across 
the seas, I should find kith and kin who would shelter 
me. There should I learn to think about other things—poor 
wretch ! as if I could ever forget the village—and Robin! Oh! 
that I should have to try—even to try—to forget Robin! I 
was to learn that though the skies be changed the heart 
remains the same, 

Jlow I fled—and whither—you shall now hear. 

Mr. George Penne came to see me next morning, sleek and 
smiling and courteous. 

““Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘may I know your decision, if you 
have yet arrived at one? ”’ 

‘Sir, it is already made. 
prayed upon it: I will go.”’ 

‘“Thatis well. Itis also most opportune, because a ship 
sails this very day. It is most opportune, I say—even 
Providential.. She will drop down the Channel with the 
coming tide. You will want a few things for the voyage.”’ 

‘*Tt will be winter when we atrive, and the winters in 
that country are cold: I must buy some thicker clothing. 
Will there be any gentlewoman on board ?”’ ; 

“Surely ’’—he smiled—‘‘ surely. There will be, I am 
told, more than one gentlewoman on board that ship. There 
will be, in fact, a large and a cheerful company. Of that you 
may be assured. Well, since that is settled, a great load of 
care is removed, because I have heard that your husband rode 
into Taunton with Judge Jeffreys ; that he learned from some- 
one—I know not from whom—of your presence in the town, 
and of your departure with me.”’ 

“Tt must have been the market-woman.”’ 

‘* Doubtless, the market-woman’’—I have often asked 
imyself whether this was a falsehood or not—‘‘ and he is even 
now speeding towards Bristol hoping to find you. Pray 
Heaven that he hath not learned with whom you fled !’’ 

“Oh!” I cried. ‘‘ Let us go on board the ship at once ! 
Let us hasten !”’ 

‘Nay; there is no hurry fora few hours. But stay within- 
doors. Everything that is wanting for the voyage shall be 
put on board for you. As for your meals, you will eat 
with ’’—here he paused for a moment—‘‘ with the rest of the 
company under the care of the Captain. For your berth, it 
will be as comfortable as can be provided. Next, as to the 
money. You have, I understand, two hundred pounds and 
more?’’ 

I took the bag from my waist and rolled out the contents. 
There were in all two hundred and forty-five pounds and a few 
shillings. The rest had been expended at Ilminster. 

He counted it carefully, and then replaced the money in 
the bag. 

““The Eykins of Boston, in New England,’’ he said, ‘“‘ are 
people of great credit and substance. There will be no neces- 
sity for you to take with you this money should you wish it to 
be expended to the advantage of your brotherand your friends.’’ 

“Take it all, kind Sir. Take it all, if so it will help them 
in their need.” 

“Nay, that will not do, either,’’ he replied, smiling, his 
hand still upon the bag. ‘‘ For, first, the Captain of your ship 
must be paid for his passage; next, you must*not go among 
strangers (though your own kith and kin) with no money at 
all in purse. Therefore, I will set aside (by your good 
leave) fifty pounds for your private purse. So: fifty pounds. 
A letter to my correspondent at Boston, which I will write, 
will cause him to pay you this money on your landing. This 
is a safer method than to carry the money in a bag or purse, 
which may be stolen. But if the letter be lost, another can be 
written. We merchants, indeed, commonly send three such 
letters of advice in case of shipwreck and loss of the bags. 
This done, and the expenses of the voyage provided, there 
remains a large sum, which, judiciously spent, will, I think, 
insure for your friends from the outset the treatment reserved 
for prisoners of distinction who can afford to pay—namely, on 
their arrival they will be bought (as it is termed) by worthy 
merchants, who (having been previously paid by me) will suffer 
them to live where they please, without exacting of them the 
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least service or work. Their relatives at home will forward 
them the means of subsistence, and so their exile will be 
softened for them. If you consent thereto, Madam, I will 
engage that they shall be so received, with the help of this 
money.’” 

If I consented, indeed! With what joy did I give my 
consent to such laying out of my poor Barnaby’s: money ! 
Everything now seemed turning to the best, thanks to my 
new and benevolent friend. 

At his desire, therefore, I wrote a letter to Barnaby recom- 
mending him to trust himself, and to advise Robin and 
Humphrey to trust themselves, entirely to the good offices of 
this excellent man. I informed him that Iwas about to cross 
the seas to our cousins in New England, in order to escape 
the clutches of the villain who had betrayed me. And then I 
told him how his money had been bestowed, and bade him 
seek me when he should be released from the Plantations 
(wherever they might send him) at the town of Boston among 
his cousins.. The letter Mr. Penne faithfully promised to 
deliver. (Nota bene.—The letter was never given to Barnaby.) 

At the same time he wrote a letter for me to give to his 
correspondent at Boston, telling me that on reading that 
letter his friend would instantly pay me the sum of fifty 
pounds. 

Thus was the business coucluded, and JI could not find 
words, I told him, to express the gratitude which I felt for so 
much goodness towards one who was a stranger to him. I 
begged him to suffer me to repay at least the charges to which 
he had been put at the inns and the stabling since he took me 
into his own care and protection. But he would take nothing. 
‘*Money,’’ he said, ‘‘as payment for such services as he had 
been enabled to render would be abhorrent to his nature. 
Should good deeds be bought? Was it seemly that a merchant 
of credit should sell an act of common Christian charity ?”’ 

‘““What!’? he asked, ‘‘are we to see a poor creature in 
danger of being imprisoned if she is recognised—and of being 
carried off against her will by a husband whom she loathes, if 
he finds her—are we to see such a woman and not be instantly 
fired by every generous emotion of compassion and indignation 
to help that woman at the mere cost of a few days’ service and 
a few guineas spent ?”’ 

I was greatly moved—even to tears—at these words and 
at all this generosity, and I told him that I could not suf- 
ficiently thank him for all he had done, and that he should 
have my prayers always. 

“‘T hope I may, Madam,’’ he said, smiling strangely. 
‘© When the ship hath sailed you will remember, perhaps, the 
fate of Susan Blake, and, whatever may be your present 
discomfort on board a rolling ship, say to yourself that this is 
better than to die in a noisome prison. You will also under- 
stand that you have fallen into the hands of a respectable 
merchant, who is much more lenient than Judge Jeffreys, and 
will not consent to the wasting of good commercial stuff in 
jails and on gibbets.”’ 

‘Nay, Sir,” I said, ‘“‘ what doth all this mean P”’ 

“Nothing, Madam; nothing. I was only anxious that you 
should say to yourself, ‘Thus and thus have I been saved 
from ajail.’’’ Such was Mr. Penne’s humanity ! ; 

“‘Understandit! Oh! dear Sir, I repeat that my words 
are not strong enough to express my gratitude.”’ 

‘Now, Madam, no doubt, your gratitude runs high. 
Whether to-morrow ’’—— 

‘‘Can I ever forget? To-morrow? To-morrow? Surely, 
Sir ” 

“Well, Madam, we will wait until to-morrow. Mean- 
time, lie snug and still all day and in the afternoon I will 
come for you. Two hundred and forty-five pounds—’tis not 
a great sum, but a good day’s worl:—a good day’s work, added 
to the satisfaction of helping a most unfortunate young gentle- 
woman-—most unfortunate.”’ 

' What did the good man mean by still talking of the 
morrow F 

At half-past twelve the good woman of the house brought 
me a plate of meat and some bread. 

**So,’’ she said—her face was red and I think she had 
been drinking—‘‘he hath determined to put you on board 
with the rest, I heayr.’’ 

“Hush! If you have heard, say nothing.’’ 

“He thinks he can buy my silence. Come, Madam; though, 
indeed, some would rather take their chance with Judge Jeff- 
reys— they suy he is a man who can be moved by the face of a 
woman—than with—well, as for my silence, there It is 
usual, Madam, to compliment the landlady, and though, I 
confess, you are not of the kind which do commonly frequent 
this house yet one may expect ”’ 

‘Alas! my good woman, I have nothing. Mr. Penne has 
taken all my money.’’ 

‘What ! you had money? And you gave it to Mr. Penne? 
You gave it to him? Nay, indeed—why, in the place where 
thou art going ’’—— j 

She was silent, for suddenly we heard Mr. Penne’s step 
outside ; and he opened the door. 

“‘Come,’’ he said roughly; ‘the Captain says that he 
will weigh anchor in an hour: the tide serves—come.”’ 

I hastened to put on my hat and mantle. 

‘* Farewell,” I said, taking the old woman’s hand. ‘TI 
have nothing to give thee but my prayers. Mr. Penne, who 
is all goodness, will reward thee for thy kindness to me.”’ 

“He, all goodness? ’’ asked the old woman. ‘‘He? Why, 
if there is upon the face of the whole earth ’?—— 

““Come, Child!’’? Mr. Penne seized my hand and dragged 
me away. 

“The woman,’’ he said, ‘“‘hath been drinking. It is a 
bad habit she hath contracted of late. I must see into it, and 
speak seriously to her: but a good nature at heart. Come, we 
must hasten. You will be under the special care of the Captain. 
I have provided a box full of warm clothing and other comforts. 
I think there is nothing omitted that may be of use. Come.’’ 

He hurried me along the narrow streets until we came to a 
quay, where there were a great number of ships such as I had 
never before seen. On one of them the sailors were running 
about clearing away things, coiling ropes, tossing sacks and 
casks aboard, with such a ‘‘ Yo-hoing!’’ and noise as [ never 
in my life heard before. 

“Tis our ship,’’ said Mr. Penne. Then he led me along a 
narrow bridge, formed by a single plank, to the deck of the 
ship. There stood a gentleman of a very fierce and resolute 
aspect, armed with a sword, hanging from a scarlet sash, and 
a pair of pistolsin his belt. ‘‘ Captain,’ said Mr. Penne, ‘are 
all aboard ?”’ 

““Aye; we have all our cargo. And a pretty crew they 
are! Is this the last of them? Send her for’ard.”’ 

‘““Madam,”’ said Mr. Penne, ‘“‘suffer me to lead you to a 
place where, until the ship sails and the officers have time to 
take you to your cabin, you can rest and be out of the way. It 
is a rough assemblage, but at sailing one has no choice.”’ 

Gathered in the forepart of what they call the waist there 
was a company of about a hundred people. Some were young, 
some old; some were men, some women; some seemed mere 
children. All alike showed in their faces the extreme of misery, 
apprehension, and dismay. 

“Who are these?’’ I asked. 


-care that all the world shall know what he hath done. 


‘They will tell you themselves presently. Madam fare 
well.” With that Mr. Penne left me standing among this 
crowd of wretches, and, without waiting for my last words of 
gratitude, hurried away immediately. 

I saw him running across the plank to the quay. Then the 
boatswain blew a shrill whistle; the plank was shoved over. 
some ropes were cast loose, and the ship began slowly to move 
down the river with the tide, now beginning to run out, and a 
wind from the north-east, 

IT looked about me. What were all these people? Why 
were they going to New England? Then, as the deck was 
now clearer and the sailors, I suppose, at their stations, | 
ventured to walk towards the afterpart of the ship with the 
intention to ask the Captain for my cabin. As J did so, a nan 
stood before me armed with a great cane, which he brandished 
threatening, with a horrid oath, to lay it across my back if T 
ventured any further aft. 

‘Prisoners, for’ard!’’ he cried. 
Lord ! ’?—— 

‘* Prisoner?” I 
passenger.’’ 

“Passenger? Why, as for that, you are all passengers.” 

“©All? Who are these, then? ’’ 

He informed me with plainness of speech who and what 
they were—convicts taken from the prisons, branded in the 
hand and sentenced to transportation. 

“But I am a passenger,’ I repeated. ‘‘ My. Penne hath 
paid for my passage to New England. He hath paid the 
Captain ”’ 

“The ship is bound for Barbadoes, not New England. "Tis 
my duty not to stir from this spot; but here’s the Mate—tel] 
him.”’ 

This was a young man, armed, like the Captain, with pistols 
and sword. ; 

‘* Sir,”’? I said, ‘‘I am a passenger brought on board by Mr. 
Penne, by whom my passage hath been pail to New England.” 

‘* By Mr. George Penne, you say f”’ 

“The same. He hath engaged a cabin for me, and hath 
purchased clothes—and ’?—— 

“Ts it possible,’’ said the Mate, ‘‘that you do not know 
where you are, and whither you are going ?”’ 

“‘T am going, under the special care of the Captain, to the 
city of Boston, in New England, to my cousin, Mr. Nykin, a 
gentleman of credit and substance of that town.”’ 

He gazed at me with wonder. 

“*T will speak to the Captain,’’ he said, and left me stand- 
ing there. 

Presently he returned. ‘‘Come with me,’’ he said. 

“You are Alice Eykin?’’ said the Captain, who had with 
him a paper from which he read. 

“That is my name.”’ 

“On a certain day in July, your father being a preacher in. 
the army of the Duke of Monmouth, you walked with a pro- 
cession of girls bearing flags which you presented. to that 
rebel?” 

“ Tt is true, Sir.’’ 

“You haye been given by the King to some great Lord or 
other, I know not whom, and by him sold to the man Penne, who 
hath put you on board this ship, the Jolly Thatcher, Vort of 
London, to be conveyed, with a hundred prisoners, all rogues 
and thieves, to the Island of Barbadoes, where you will 
presently be sold as a servant for ten years; after which 
period, if you choose, you will be at liberty to return to 
England.’ 

Then, indeed, the Captain before me seemed to reel about, 
and I fell fainting at his feet. 


“Back you 0, or—by the 


said, “IT am no prisoncr. ~] 


am a 


CHAPTER XXXTV. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


This was indeed the truth: I had parted with my moncy on 
the word of a villain; I put myself into his power by telling 
him the whole of my sad story; and, on the promise of send- 
ing me by ship te my cousins in New England, he had entered 
my name asa rebel sold to himself (afterwards I learned that 
he made it appear as if I was one of the hundred given to Mr. 
Jerome Nipho, all of whom he afterwards bought and sent to 
the Plantations), and he had then shipped me on board a vessel 
on the point of sailing with as vile a company of rogues, 
vagabonds, thieves, and drabs as were ever raked together out 
of the streets and the prisons. 

When I came to my senses the Captain gave me a glass of 
cordial, and made me sit down on a gun-carriage while le 
asked me many questions. I answered them all truthfully, 
concealing only the reason of my flight and of my vis.t to 
Taunton, where, I told him truly, I hoped to see my unhappy 
friend Miss Susan Blake, of whose imprisonment and death I 
knew nothing. 

“Madam,”’ said the Captain, stroking his chin, ‘“‘your case 
is indeeda hard one. Yet your name is entered on my list 
and I must deliver your body at St. Michael’s Port, Barbadoes, 
or account for its absence. This must I do: I have no other 
choice. As for your being sold to Mr. George Penne by Mr. 
Jerome Nipho, this may very well be without your knowing 
even that you had been given to that gentleman by the King. 
They say that the Maids of Taunton have all been given away, 
mostly to the Queen’s Maids of Honour, and must either be 
redeemed at a great price or be sold as you have done, On the 
other hand, there may be villainy, and in this case it might 
be dangerous for you to move in the matter lest you be 
apprehended and sent to jail as a rebel, and so a worse fate 
happen unto you.’’ 

He then went on to tell me that this pretended merchant, 
this Mr. George Penne, was the most notorious kidnapper 
the whole of Bristol; that he was always raking the prisons of 
rogues and sending them abroad for sale on the Plantations; 
that at this time he was looking to make a great profit, 
because there were so many prisoners that all could not be 
hanged, but most must be either flogged and sent about their 
business, or else sold to him and his like for servitude. ‘ As 
for any money paid for your passage,’’ he went on, ‘I assure 
you, Madam, upon my honour, that nothing at all has becn 
paid by him; nor has he provided you with any change of 
clothes or provisions of any kind for the voyage; nor hath he 
asked or bargained for any better treatment of you on board 
than is given to the rogues below; and that, Madam,’ he 
added, ‘is food of the coarsest, and planks, for sleep, of the 
hardest. The letter which you have shown me is a mere 
trick. I do not think there is any such person in Boston. It 
is true, however, that there is a family of your name in Boston, 
and that they are substantial merchants. I make no doubt 
that as he hath treated you, so he will treat your friends ; and 
that all the money which he has taken from you will remam 
in his own pocket.”” 

“Then,” L cried, ‘what am I to do? Where look for 
help ?”’ : 3 

“Tis the damnedest villain !’’ cried the Captain, swearing 
after the profane way of sailors. ‘‘ When next I put in at 
the Port of Bristol, if the Monmouth scare be over, I will a 

’ 
indeed, he will not care. The respectable merchants have 
nothing to say with him—he is now an open Catholic, who 
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was formerly concealed in that religion. Therefore, he thinks 
his fortune is at the flood But what is to be done, Madam?’’ 

** Indeed, Sir, I know not.’’ 

He considered a while. His face was rough and coloured 
like aripe plum with the wind and the sun; but he looked 
honest and he did not, like Mr. Penne, pretend to shed tears 
over my misfortunes. 

“Those who join rebellions,’ he said, but not unkindly, 
‘‘ wenerally find themselves out in their reckoning in the end. 
What the deuce have gentlewomen to do with the pulling 
down of Kings! I warrant, now, you thought you were doing 
a grand thing, and so you must needs go walking with those 
pretty fools the Maids of 'Tannton! Well; ’tis past praying 
for. George Penne is such a villain that keel-hauling is too 
good for him. Flogged through the fleet at Spithead he 
should be. Madam, I am not one who favours rebels; yet 
you cannot sleep and mess with the scum down yonder. 
*Twould be worse than inhuman—their talk and their manners 
would kill you. There is a cabin aft which you can have. 
The furniture is mean, but it will be your own while you are 
aboard. You shall mess at my table if you will so honour 
me. You shall have the liberty of the quarter-deck. 
I will also find for you, if I can, among the women 
aboard, one somewhat less villainous than the rest, who shall 
be your grumeta, as the Spaniards say—your servant, that is— 
to keep your cabin clean and do your bidding. When we make 
Barbadoes there is no help for it, but you must go ashore with 
the rest and take your chance.”’ 

This was truly generous of the Captain, and I thanked him 
wit all my heart. He proved as good as his word, for though 
he wis a hard man, who duly maintained discipline, flogging 
his prisoners with rigour, he treated me during the whole 
voyage with kindness and pity, never forgetting daily to curse 
the name of George Penne and drink to his confusion. 

The voyage lasted six weeks. At first we had rough 
weather with heavy seas and rolling waves. Happily, I was 
not made sick by the motion of the ship, and could always 
stand upon the deck and look at the waves (a spectacle, to my 
mind, the grandest in the whole world), But, I fear, there 
was much suffering among the poor wretches-—-my fellow 
prisoners. They were huddled and crowded together below 
the deck; they were all seasick; there was no doctor to 
relieve their sufferings, nor were there any medicines for those 
who were ill. Fever presently broke out among them, so that 
we buried nine in the first fortnight of ur voyage. After this, 
the weather growing warm and the sea moderating, the sick 
mended rapidly, and soon all were well again. 

I used to stand upon the quarter-deck and look at them 
gathered in the waist below. Never had I seen such a com- 
pany. They came, I heard, principally from London, which 
is the rendezvous or head-quarters of all the rogues in the 
country. They were all in rags—had anyone among them 
possessed a decent coat it would have been snatched from his 
back the very first day; they were dirty from the beginning ; 
many of them had cuts and wounds on their heads gotten in 
their fights and quarrels, and these were bound about with 
old clouts ; their faces were not fresh-coloured and rosy, like 
the faces of our honest country lads, but pale and sometimes 
covered with red blotches, caused by their evil lives and their 
hard drinking; on their foreheads was clearly set the seal of 
Satan. Never did I behold wickedness so manifestly stamped 
upon the human countenance. They were like monkeys for 
their knavish and thievish tricks. They stole everything that they 
could lay hands upon : pieces of rope, the sailors’ knives when 
they couldgetthem, even the marlinspikesif they were left about. 
When they were caught and flogged they would make the ship 
terrible with their shrieks, being cowards as prodigious as they 
were thieves. They lay about all day ragged and dirty on 
deck, in the place assigned to them, stupidly sleeping or else 
silent and dumpish, except for some of the young fellows who 
gambled with cards—I know not for what stakes—and 
quarrelled over the game and fought. It was an amusement 
among the sailors to make these lads fight on the forecastle, 
promising a pannikin of rum to the victor. For this miserable 
prize they would fight with the greatest fury and desperation, 
even biting one another in their rage, while the sailors clapped 
their hands and encouraged them. Pity it is that the common 
sort do still delight themselves with sport so brutal. On shore 
these fellows would be rejoicing in cock-fights and bull- 
baitings: on board they baited the prisoners. 

There were among the prisoners twenty or thirty women, 
the sweepings of the Bristol streets. They, too, would fight 
as readily as the men, until the Captain forbade it under penalty 
of a flogging. These women were to the full as wincol as the 
men; nay, their language was worse, insomuch that the very 
sailors would stand aghast to hear the blasphemies they uttered 
and would even remonstrate with them, saying, ‘‘ Nan,”’ or 
‘*Poll’’—they were all Polls and Nans—‘‘’tis enough to 
cause the ship to be struck with lightning! Give over, now! 
Wilt sink the ship’s company with your foul tongue?’’ But 
the promise of a flogging kept them from fighting. Men, I 
think, will brave anything for a moment’s gratification ; but 
not even the most hardened woman will willingly risk the pain 
of the whip. 

The Captain told me that of these convicts, of whom every 
year whole shiploads are taken to Virginia, to Jamaica, and to 
Barbadoes, not one in a hundred ever returns. ‘‘ For,’’ he said, 
‘the work exacted from them is so severe, with so much ex- 
posure to a burning sun, and the fare is so hard, that they fall 
into fevers and calentures. And, besides the dangers from the 
heat and the bad food, there is a drink called rum, or arrack, 
which is distilled from the juice of the sugar-cane, and another 
drink called ‘mobbie,’ distilled from potatoes, which inflames 
their blood and causes many to die before their time. More- 
over, the laws are harsh, and there is too much flogging and 
branding and hanging. So that some fall into despair and, in 
that condition of mind, die under the first illness which seizes 
on them.” 

“Captain,” I said, ‘‘you forget that I am also to become 
one of these poor wretches.”’ 

The Captain swore lustily that, on his return, he would 
scek out the villain Penne and break his neck for him. Then 
he assured me that the difference between myself and the 
common herd would be immediately recognised ; that a rebel 
is not a thief, and must not be so treated; and that I had 
nothing to fear—nay, that he himself would say what he could 
in my favour. But he entreated me with the utmost vehemence 
to send home an account of where I was, and what I was 
enduring, to such of my friends as might have either money to 
relieve me from servitude or interest to procure a pardon. 
Alas! I had no friends. Mr. Boscorel, I knew full well, would 
move heaven and earth to help me. But he could not do that 
without his son finding out where I was, and this thought. so 

moved me that IL implored the Captain to tell no one who I 
was, or what was my history; and, for greater persuasion, | 
revealed to him those parts of my history which I had hitherto 
concealed, namely my marriage and the reascn of that rash 
step and my flight. 

““Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘1 would that I had the power of 
revenging these foul wrongs. For them, I swear, I would 
kidnap both Mr. George Penne and Mr. Benjamin Boscorel ; 
and, look you, | would make them mess with the scum and 


the sweepings whom we carry for’ard; and I would sell them 
to the most inhuman of the planters, by whom they would be 
daily beaten and cuffed and flogged ; or, better still, would 
cause them to be sold at Havana to the Spaniards, where they 
would be employed, as are the English prisoners commonly by 
that cruel people, namely, in fetching water under negro 
oversecrs. leave you to imagine how long they would live, 
and what terrible treatment they would receive.” 

So it was certain that I was going to a place where I must 
look for very little mercy, unless I could buy it; and where the 
white servant was regarded as worth so many years of work; 
not so much as a negro, because he doth sooner sink under the 
hardships of his lot, while the negro continues frolick and 
lusty, and marries and has children, even though he has to 
toil all day in the sun, and is flogged continually to make him 
work with the greater heart. 

Among the women on board was a young woman, not more 
than eighteen or thereabout, who was called Deb. She had 
no other name. Her birthplace she knew not; but she had 
run about the country with some tinkers, whoselanguage she said 
is called ‘‘ Shelta’’ by those people. This she could still talk. 
They sold her in Bristol ; after which her history is one which, 
I learn, is common in towns. When the Captain bade her 
come to the cabin, and ordered her to obey me in whatsoever 
I commanded, she looked stupidly at him, shrinking from him 
if he moved, as if she was accustomed (which was, indeed, the 
case) to be beaten at every word. I made her first clean her- 
self and wash her clothes. This done, she slept in my cabin ; 
and, as the Captain promised, became my servant. At first 
she was not only afraid of ill-treatment, but she would 
wilfully lie; she purloined things and hid them: she told me 
so many tales of her past life, all of them different, that 
I could believe none. Yet when she presently found out 
that Iwas not going to beat her, and that the Captain did 
never offer to cuff or kick her (which the poor wretch 
expected) she left off telling falsehoods and became as handy, 
obliging, and useful a creature as one could desire. She was 
a great, strapping girl, black-eyed and with black hair, as 


strong as any man, and a good-looking creature as well, to ~ 


those who like great women 

This Deb, when, I say, she ceased to be afraid »f me, began 
to tell me her true history, which was, I suppose, only 
remarkable because she seemed not to know that it was 
shameful and wicked. She lived, as the people among whom 
she had been brought up lived, without the least sense or 
knowledge of God; indeed, no heathen savage could be more 
without religion than the tinkers and gipsies on the road. 
They have no knowledge at all: they are born; they live; 
they die ; they are buried in a hedgeside, and are forgotten. 
It was surprising to me to find that any woman could grow up 
in a Christian country so ignorant and so uncared for. In the 
end, as you shall hear, she showed every mark of penitence 
and fell into a godly and pious life. 

My Captain continued in the same kindness towards me 
throughout the voyage—suffering me to mess at his table, 
where the provisions were plain but wholesome, and encouraging 
me to talk to him, seeming to take pleasure inmy simple con- 
versation. In the mornings when, with a fair wind and full 
sail, the ship ploughed through the water, while the sun was 
hot overhead, he would make me a seat with a pillow in the 
shade, and would then entreat me to tell him about the 
rebellion and our flight to Black Down. Or he would 
encourage me in serious talk (though his own conversation 
with his sailors was over-much garnished with profane oaths), 
listening with grave face. And sometimes he would ask me 
questions about the village of Bradford Orcas, my mother and 
her wheel, Sir Christopher and the Rector, showing a wonder‘ul 
interest in everything that I told him. It was strange to see 
how this man, hard as he was with the prisoners (whom it was 
necessary to terrify, otherwise they might mutiny) could be so 
gentle towards me, a stranger, and a costly one too, because 
he was at the expense of maintaining me for the whole voyage, 
and the whole time being of good manners, never rude or 
rough, or offering the least freedom or familiarity—a thing 
which a woman in my defenceless position naturally fears. He 
could not have shown more respect unto a Queen. ‘The Lord 
will surely reward him therefor. 

One evening at sunset, when we had been at sea six weeks, 
he came to me as I was sitting on the quartar-deck and pointed 
to what seemed a cloud in the west. ‘‘’'Tis the island of Bar- 
badoes,’? he said. ‘To-morrow, if this wind keeps fair, we 
shall make the Port of St. Michael’s, which some call the 
Bridge, and then, Madam, alas!’’-—he fetched a deep sigh—- 
“T must put you ashore and part with the sweetest companion 
that ever sailed across the ocean.”’ 

He said no more, but left me as if he had other things to 
say but stifled them. Presently the sun went down and dark- 
ness fell upon the waters; the wind also fell and the sea was 
smooth, so that there was a great silence. ‘‘'To-morrow,’’ I 
thought, ‘‘ we shall reach the port, and I shall be landed with 
these wretches and sent, perhaps, to toil in the fields.’? But 
yet my soul was upheld by the vision which had been granted 
to me upon the Black Down Hills, and I feared nothing. This 
I can say without boasting, because I had such weighty 
reasons for the faith that was in me. 

The Captain presently came back to me. 

“‘Madam,”’’ he said, ‘‘ suffer me to open my mind to you.”’ 

‘«Sir,’? I told him, ‘‘there is nothing which I could refuse 
you, saving my honour.”’ 

**T must confess,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have been torn in twain for 
love of you, Madam, ever since you did me the honour to mess 
at my table. Nay, hear me out. And Ihave been minded a 
thousand times to assure you first that your marriage is no 
marriage, and that you have not indeed any husband at all; 
next, that since you can never go back to your old sweetheart, 
"tis better to find another who would protect and cherish you ; 
and thirdly, that Lam ready—ay ! and longing—now to be- 
come your husband and protector, and to love you with all my 
heart and soul.”’ 

“ Sir,’ I said, ‘‘I thank you for telling me this, which 
indeed I did not suspect. But I am (alas! as you know) 
already married—even though my marriage be no true one— 
and can never forget the love which I still must bear to my 
old sweetheart. Wherefore, I may not listen to any talk 
of love.”’ 

““Tf,’’ he replied, ‘f you were a woman after the common 
pattern you would right gladly cast aside the chains of this 
niarriage ceremony. But, Malam, you are a saint. There- 
fore, I reframed.”? He sighed. ‘I confess that I have been 
dragged as by chains to lay myself at your feet. Well; that 
must not be.’’ He sighed again. ‘Yet I would save you, 
Madam, from the dangers of this place. The merchants and 
planters do, for the most part, though gentlemen of good 
birth, lead debauched and ungodly lives, and I fear that, 
though they may spare you the hardships of the field, they 
may offer you other and worse indignities.’’ 

T answered in the words of David: ‘‘The Lord hath de- 
livered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of 
the bear: He will deliver me out of the hand of the 
Philistines.” ! 

“Nay; but there isa way: you need not landatall It 
is but a scratch of the pen, and [ will enter your name among 


those who died upon the voyage. There will be no more 
inquiry, any more than after the other names, and then I eay 
carry you back with me to the Port of London, whither I am 
bound after taking in my cargo.” _ 

For a space I was sorely tempted. Then I reflected. I 
would be, I remembered, by consenting to the Captain’s 
treachery towards his employers, nothing less, that I could 
escape this lot. ee 

“No, Sir,’ I said, ‘‘I thank you from my heart for al] 
your kindness and for your forbearance; but we may not con- 
sent together unto this sin. Again, I thank you, but I must 
suffer what is laid upon me.”’ 

He knelt at my feet and kissed my hands, saying nothing 
more, and presently I went to my cabin, and so ended my 
first voyage across the great Atlantic Ocean. In the morning 
when I awoke, we were beating off Carlisle Bay, and I felt like 
unto one of those Christian martyrs, of whom I have read 
whom they were about to lead forth and cast unte the lions, ° 

: (To be continued.) 


LAND OF NOD. 


There's a beautiful Land that the Children know, 
Where it ’s Summer the whole year round ; 
Where chocolate-drops, and balls and tops, 
Lie thick on the grassy ground ; 
Where the trees grow tarts and Banbury hearts, 
And bull’s-eyes pop from the pod, 
And you never do wrong the whole day long— 
They call it the Land of Nod! 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low on the pillow white ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the star-lamps jewel the Night; _ 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod : 


There they play in the puddles and steal from the stores. 
They juggle with matches and knives ; 
And they poke such jokes at the grown-up folks, 
Who daren’t say * Don’t” for their lives ! 
All the persons who teach are deprived of speech, 
And whipped with a pickled rod, 
And fed upon Dates, through dark dungeon-grates, 
In the beautiful Land of Nod! 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low in the darkened room ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the cricket chirps through the gloom ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod : 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod ! 


All the dear old dollies are mended there 
That were broken in days that have flown ; 
All the kittens that died in their early pride 
To beautiful cats have grown ; 
All the pleasures upset by the wind and the wet 
Smile out in the sunshine broad ; 
And the meaning of “ dose” not a youngster knows, 
In the wonderful Land of Nod ! 
When the clock strikes eight, and each curly pate 
Lies low on the dainty bed ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the dull fire's core glows red ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe check’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


And it’s O! for the dreams of the old, old days 
That have fled for ever and aye ! 
For I watch and weep, as the dull dawns creep 
Up the cold ‘grey cliffs of the sky. 
Could mine eyelids close on that blest repose, 
_ Would the hearts that lie under the sod 
Rise to greet the glad sound:of my feet and beat 
On my heart—in the Land of Nod? : 
When the clock strikes eight, and each carly pate 
Lies low in the curtain’s shade ; 
When the small mouse squeaks and the wainscot creaks, 
And the shadows dance in the moonlight-streaks, 
And the hearth-sparks glimmer and fade ; 
When the soft lids close on the ripe cheek’s rose, 
And the tiny feet that trod 
The nursery floor are heard no more— 
Hurrah for the Land of Nod! 


THE 


CLO. GRAVES. 


The students of the Royal Female School of Art, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, held a soirée on Oct. 29. 

The Bishop of Carlisle on Oct. 25 reopened the parish 
church at Satterthwaite,; which has been extensively restored, 
and a handsome oak reredos has been added by Mr. Ainslie, M.P. 
The church dates back.to 1557. 

Mrs. Charles Turner, of Liverpool, has given £20,000 
towards the formation of a fund for pensioning Incumbents in 
the diocese of York who feel themselves incapacitated from 
further duty. The same lady had previously bestowed a like 
gift for the diocese of Liverpool.—Lord Grimthorpe has offered 
£3000 towards the promotion of a scheme for procuring 
Bishop of Beverley as a Suffragan Bishop of York. 

The outturn of the coffee crop in Coorg for the season 
1888-89 is estimated at 5180 tons; the average annual exports 
for the last ten years having been 4500 tons. The Commis- 
sioner of Coorg writes :—* The total area of coffee plantations, 
European and native, is 80,389 acres, of which 59,124 acres 
are actually planted. Of this area 33,141 acres are-held by 
Europeans, and forecast’ returns have been furnished for the 
bulk of these estates. The native holdings comprise 25,53, 
for the greater portion of which no returns are obtainable. 
The present forecast has been based, as far as practicable, on 
the returns furnished, and for the rest a rough estimate has 
been framed, giving a total of 5180 tons.” 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
A BICENTENARY RETROSPECT. 


The expulsion of James II. was a necessity, both in the 
interests of Protestantism and in those of good government. 
He was an embodiment of the most reactionary ideas of the 
Stuart dynasty. Before he came to the throne, his cruel treat- 
ment of.the Scotch Covenanters, during his administration of 
the affairs of Scotland, showed what the people had to expect 
when the reins of government fell into his hands. Succeeding 
his brother in February, 1685, his reign was arbitrary from 
the beginning, and the Parliament he called was one of the 
most servilé in English history. He suppressed with little 
difficulty Argyll’s invasion of Scotland and Monmouth’s in- 
vasion of England, but the insurgents were visited with most 
vindictive punishments. James then set himself system- 
atically to work to achieve two ends—the overthrow of the 
Constitutional system of England, and the restoration of the 
Catholic religion. Strangely did he misread the temper of his 
people in these foolish undertakings. England had thrown off 
the yoke of Rome under the Tudors, and was never. more to be 
in bondage to the Vatican; while the unfortunate history of 
his father should have taught James that Constitutional 
liberty had been permanently won for the British race by 
Pym, Hampden, Cromwell, and the other great patriots of the 
stirring period of the Civil War. 

Gravely and profoundly interesting are those episodes in 
our history which the present memorable year recalls. ‘They 
were swift and they were dramatic, four brief years being 
sufficient to bring to a conclusion James’s inglorious career. 
He began his attempts to coerce the nation by requiring his 
pliable Parliament to repeal the Habeas Corpus Act and the 
‘Test Act. Now, these two great statutes were regarded as the 
bulwarks of the popular safety, and they were as much prized 
by the Tories as by all other subjects of the Crown, 
except the Roman Catholics. Parliament, therefore, though 
generally obedient, declined in this matter to bend to 
the King’s will; neither did it regard with favour James’s 
effort to establish a great standing army. Even the much 
more popular Charles II. had been unable to effect this. But 
the contest was viry severe. Not only were new regiments 
levied, but the King gave commissions to Roman Catholic 
officers, which step was a distinct violation of the Test Act. The 
panic that seized upon the nation was reflected in the Council 
Board; and Lord President Halifax, who condemned _ his 
Soyereign’s policy, was dismissed from his office. The Com- 
mons upon this ceased to be subservient to the Sovereign, and 
the disaffection spread to the House of Lords. The Govern- 
ment sustained two defeats, and ina fit of Royal anger the 
offending legislators were summoned to the bar, and dismissed 
to their homes, Nov. 20, 1685. 

In everything, James was badly advised ; for it was not dif- 
ficult to find counsellors who readily encouraged his head- 
strong policy. England prided herself wpon her independence 
in foreign affairs; but James was the paid servant of Louis XIV. 
of France, and was most superstitiously devoted to the Pope. 
His first favourite was Father Edward Petre, who found it an 
easy task in religious questions to keep the Monarch in leading- 
strings. Then, in home affairs, his principal advisers were the 
avaricious pervert, Sunderland, whose new-found Papist zeal 
enabled him to step into the chair of Halifax; Lord Castle- 
maine, the husband of an infamous woman; and the Earl of 
Tyreonnell, whose chief characteristic was a want of veracity. 
After proroguing Parliament from time to time, James ulti- 
mately dissolved it, being determined to govern without Con- 
stitutional means. He first endeavoured to use the Established 
Church against the Dissenters; but, discovering that the 
Episcopalians would not give him their aid, he sought to gain 
the Dissenters. A systematic régime of illegality began by the 
setting in motion of two great engines of tyranny. ‘The first 
of these was the exercise of the dispensing power on the part 
of the King, by which Roman Catholics were placed in office 
in defiance of the law; and the second was the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, which took a new shape in the constitution of a 
High Commission Court, consisting of six persons, presided 
over by the notorious Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. So great was 
the hold which Romanism had obtained over James that he 
dismissed the two brothers of his first wife—Lawrence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester, who had become Lord High Treasurer, and 
Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Lawrence Hyde was one of the principal founders of the 

“High Church Tory party, and he declined to give up his 
Protestantism to maintain his high office. 

James’s most sensational act at this juncture was the issue 
of his First Declaration of Indulgence dated April 4, 1687. 
Without authority of Parliament, he abolished by his own 
hand all those penal laws and tests which had long pressed 
heavily upon the Dissenters. When he ordained that no 
religious test should in future debar any man from the civil or 
the military service, and likewise forbade the disturbance of 
religious meetings, the act at first sight seemed one of a 
tolerant liberality; vet it was not that James liked the Dis- 
senters, but that he toved the Papists more. The gift of 
religious freedom, in fact, dividea the Dissenters into two 
camps. On the one side were men like Bunyan, Baxter, and 
Howe, who distrusted the King and his policy; while on the 
other were men like the distinguished Quaker William Penn, 
who highly lauded the Indulgence. Penn had immense 
influence over James; saw him as often as he wished; and held 
(says Ranke) the most confidential conversations with him for 
hours together at Whitehall, and also at Windsor, where he 
took a house in the neighbourhood of the castle. On July 2 
the King dissolved Parliament, stating to the Papal Nuncio as 
his reason for this measure that it would not otherwise be pos- 
sible to frustrate the intrigues of the Prince of Orange, and to 
rend asunder the bond which had been formed between him 
and the members of the Church of England. Next day there 
was a gorgeous procession at Windsor, in which the Nuncio, 
as the representative of the Papal power to which James had 
bowed the neck of England, was the most imposing figure. 

The Universities were next assailed, the King, through his 
High Commissioners, trampling upon their privileges. The 
Cambridge Senate received the Royal command in February, 
1687, to confer the degree of Master of Arts on Alban Francis, 
a Benedictine monk. The Senate replied that they would 
gladly do so if he would take the oaths; but this he declined 
to do. Vice-Chancellor Pechell and eight members of the 
Senate (including the celebrated Isaac Newton) were sum- 
moned to Westminster to answer for their contumacy, and, 
after being soundly rated by Jeffreys, the Vice-Chancellor was 
suspended from office. Still more violent was the action taken 
at Oxford. The Presidency of Magdalen, one of the wealthiest 
and most famous of the colleges, having become vacant, James 
commanded the Fellows to elect one Farmer, a Roman 
Catholic and a profligate, who was disqualified both by the 
law of the land and the arrangements of the founder. The 
Fellows would have none of him, but elected John Hough 
instead. The King then commanded them to elect Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford; but all his efforts and those of William 
Pemn to persuade them were fruitless. The old Fellows were 
consequently eject 1, and Roman Catholic successors appointed 


* 
in their place. By this means the King had now secured three 
important colleges for the Catholics—viz., University, Christ 
Church, and Magdalen. Papal pressure also began to be fut 
elsewhere. 

James, in order to show that he was not to be deterred 
from his purpose, next published his Second Declaration of 
Indulgence ; but, as it fell very flat, he issued an order in 
Council, on May 4, 1688, directing the ministers of all churches 
and chapels in the kingdom to read it from their pulpits. On 
hearing the news, a number of Bishops proceeded to the capital, 
and at an assemtly held at Lambeth Palace on May 18, a petition 
was drawn up setting forth that the Sovereign bad no right to 
dispense with laws in matters of the Church. ‘Ih> King was 
furious when this petition was presented to him. The docu- 
ment afterwards got into general circulation, and James, acting 
mainly on the advice of Jeffreys, ordered the prelates to be 
arraigned for libel in the Court of King’s Bench. The trial 
of the Seven Bishops caused the utmost excitement in London, 
and, indeed, throughout the country. A_ serious technical 
question arose as to the publication of the libel; but this was 
decided against the Bishops by the evidence of Lord Sunder- 
land, who proved publication. On the weightier matter of the 
character of the petition, two of the Judges pronounced it a 
libel, and the remaining two declared it to be no libel. The 
case went to the jury, who were locked up all’night. Next 
morning a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty’? was returned, and the 
popular enthusiasm knew no bounds. ‘he news was quickly 
carried into the country, and James heard the shouts of 
triumph at Hounslow. As he was riding from the camp 
there, he heard a gra‘ noise behind him. ‘* What is that?” 
he asked. ‘It is nothing,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ only the soldiers 
are glad that the Bishops are acquitted.’’ ‘Do you call that 
nothing !’’ exclaimed the King. But his defeat only brought 
out the old Stuart obstinacy in him, and to the Spanish 
Ambassador, who counselled moderation, he said, ‘I will 
lose all or win all.”’ 

He was in a fair vay to do the former, for he had now 
alienated all classes of his subjects. One of his last 
acts was to endeavour to supply the place of the English 
troops, whose temper proved unserviccable for his purposes, by 
draughts from the Catholic army which Tyrconnell had raised 
in Ireland. This was so mad a step that even the Roman 
Catholic Peers at the Council table protested against it, and 
the ballad of ‘‘ Lillibullero,’’? an attack on the Irish recruits 
and Tyrconnell’s Goverument, was soon heard throughout the 
length and breadth of England. ‘The disaffection was at its 
height when a son was born to the King. Popular rumour at 
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once pronounced this to be an imposture. Five years had 
passed since Mary of Modena was last announced to be preg- 
nant, and many now asserted that the child ushered into the 
world as the Prince of Wales and heir to the throne was not 
the Royal offspring at all. In any case, the news completely 
overthrew the hopes of English Protestants, and correspond~- 
ingly raised those of the Roman Catholics. The general 
expectation of a Protestant succession became null and void 
on the appearance of an heir to the throne who would, doubt- 
less, be educated in the Catholic religion. 

The crisis thus became acute, and the best friends of the 
Constitution, sinking for the time their political differences, 
banded themselves together to save the country. On June 30 
a letter was dispatched to the Prince of Orange inviting him 
to come over. This historical document was signed by seven 
of the most influential men in England. First, there was 
Danby, one of the principal founders of the combination of 
the aristocracy and of Episcopalianism with the King’s Govern- 
ment under Charles II., and one of the originators of the 
Tory party. Then there was the Earl of Devonshire, a 
leading Whig, who answered for the Nonconformists, who 
were satisfied with William’s promise to secure them toleration. 
Compton, Bishop of London, who had a leading hand in 
drawing up the invitation, was the third signatory. Then 
there were Shrewsbury and Lumley, two recent converts from 
the Catholic faith, who now spoke in the name of the great 
body of zealous Protestants ; and, finally, there were Edward 
Russell, cousin of Lord Russell, and Henry Sidney, brother of 
Algernon Sidney, whose antipathy to tyranny and love of 
patriotism were in all men’s mouths. Many others were privy 
to the invitation, and certain individuals contributed £30,000 
towards the preparations for the undertaking. The letter was 
carried to the Hague by Herbert, a popular British seanran, 
who had lost his command for refusing to vote against the test. 

The invitation to William of Orange was from every point 
of view justifiable. English freedom and English Protestantism 
were imperilled, and as a struggle with James was inevitable, 
it was desirable to obtain the aid of the only Protestant Prince 
who had a right to the throne after its actual occupant. 
Moreover, James was in league with the natural enemies of 
England, and, if he had succeeded in subduing the people to 
his will, there would have been a close and élayish alliance 
with France, which would have been ignominious to England 
and menacing to the Protestant interests of Europe. James’s 
defeat would mean also the freedom of the Continent from 
French supremacy. But it was necessary, now that the blow 
was to be struck, that the intervention should be vigorous and 
decisive; and the Prince of Orange was requested to land with 
an army strong enough to justify those who had called upon 
him to rise to arms. William had some powerful friends on 
the Continent. There was Marshal Schomberg, who had 
been a servant of France, but who now expressed a wish 
to see the Prince and Princess well established in England ; 
he had long discerned that Jamz II. was making himself 


impossible as a ruler. For the success of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange, Schomberg said, ‘‘ I would sacrifice every- 
thing; it would give me great satisfaction if we ever found 
ourselves together on occasions on which we could do them 
service.’’? Then there was the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
whose last words, ‘‘ London, Amsterdam ’’—uttered as he died, 
on April 29, 1688—sufficiently testified to the ideas which 
occupied and engrossed his mind. 

Holland agreed to the expedition—as, indeed, it could not 
well do otherwise, for its own interests were bound up in 
William’s success. Having gained the assent of the States- 
General, the Prince, as Admiral and Captain-General, used 
every effort to gather a fleet and a sufficient force, ostensibly 
as a means of defence against the English fleet, which now 
appeared in the Channel, while the new Elector of Branden- 
burg engaged to supply the place of the absent Dutch forces 
by lending the States 9000 men. In England, William’s 
cause soon made great progress, and many nobles went out 
to him at the Hague. ‘The Earl of Shrewsbury took with him 
the substantial donation of £2000 towards the expenses of the 
expedition, and he was followed by the sons of Lords Win- 
chester, Danby, and Peterborough, and by a well-known High 
Churchman, Lord Macclesfield. Danby, Devonshire, and 
Lumley prepared for a rising in the North of England. The 
Karl of Sunderland, still James’s chief counsellor, discovered 
William’s preparations, and promised to reveal all the secrets 
of his Royal master on the promise of a pardon for his despicable 
crimes. As for James himself, he still fancied his position 
secure, for he imagined that the Prince of Orange would be 
deterred from aiding any revolt in England by the threat of a 
French attack on Holland. 

But when the King at length awoke from his dream and 
found to his dismay that war preparations were actually going 
forward, and that the storm was about to break over his head, 
irresolution seized upon him, and he gave way to panic. 
Diplomacy and concession were resorted to in order to heal the 
breach between the Monarch and his subjects. Against the Prince 
of Orange’s demands, as he understood them, he instituted a 
temporising action. He was convinced that the best means for 
resisting the Prince of Orange lay in depriving him of the 
support of the Episcopalian party by doing justice to its 
demands. <A union with the Tory party and the party of the 
Church was what he now aimed at when it was too late; and 
he sought to win assent for his plans from the coming Parlia 
ment by an abandonment of his recent policy. Heissued a Pro. 
clamation with the object of restoring things to the same footing, 
as when he succeeded to the Crown; and he relaxed some of 
the most stringent of those fetters which pressed upon freedom 
»f conscience. Then he made overtures to the Bishops, and in an 
interview he had with them declared that he wished to learn from 
them what was necessary in order to secure religion in the realm ; 
he would grant everything that was compatible with his prerog- 
ative. The Bishops were moderate in their requests, only 
demanding at once the abolition of the Keclesiastical Commission, 
the immediate filling up of the vacant Episcopal Sees, the dis- 
continuance of the administration of so-called Vicars Apostolic, 
the remoyal of Roman Catholic schools, and the restoration of 
the Protestant Fellows at Magdalen College. James dis- 
solved the Ecclesiastical Commission, and Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys went into the City to restore the charters, being 
solemnly received at Temple Bar. Magistrates who had been 
driven from office were replaced, and the franchises -were 
restored to the towns. ‘lhe Bishop of Winchester was dis- 
patched to Oxford to reorganise Magdalen College in accord- 
ance with its statutes, and Catholic chapels and Jesuit schools 
were ordered to be closed. 

No doubt James thought he was proceeding admirably 
with his policy of pacification ; but concessions which are the 
result of fear and despair are apt to be distrusted, and’ there 
was destined to be written on all his efforts—‘‘ Too late!” 
Sunderland advised him to call a Parliament instantly ; but 
the King knew that in the existing temper of the people a 
Parliament would declare against him, and, reproaching Sun- 
derland with want of firmness and spirit, he dismissed him 
from office. Scarcely had the disgraced Minister left White- 
hall before the Declaration of the Prince of Orange reached 
England. This historical manifesto recited all the wrongs and 
misgovernment under which the English people had recently 
suffered, and demanded the removal of grievances and the 
calling of a free Parliament which should establish English 
freedom and religion on a sure basis. The Declavation pro- 
mised toleration to Protestant Nonconformists, with freedom 
of conscience to Catholics; and it remitted the question of the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales and the settlement of the 
succession, to Parliament. James wis deeply wounded by the 
doubts thrownon the legitimacy of the Prince, for he had only 
just produced at a solemn assembly of the Peers, who were 
then in London, proofs of the Prince’s birth which were of a 
satisfactory nature to unbiassed minds. Then he was much 
disturbed by the assertion that William of Orange had been 
invited to engage in his undertaking by spiritual and temporal 
Peers. While he thought it possible this might be an empty 
boast, he obtained a repudiation of it from Nobles and Bishops ; 
but he proceeded further to require the Bishops publicly to 
declare their abhorrence of William’s undertaking. This 
would manifestly havé been a great point gained in his favour, 
but the Bishops replied that they must consult the Peers :— 
“They had no mind to make a declaration under their hands, 
except the temporal Lords would join with them.”’ ‘The King’s 
pride was offended, and he told the prelates that, if they were 
not inclined to support him as he requested, he must stand 
upon his own feet and rely upon his arms. This was the 
crucial point of the struggle. 

On his side, the Prince of Orange was supported by two 
classes of English clergymen. There were those, like Ferguson, 
who desired to invest the undertaking with the aspect of a 
thoroughgoing ecclesiastical and political transformation ; 
while there were others, like the historian Burnet, who earnestly 
deprecated any quarrel with the English Church, in which 
the Prince of Orange hai many of his best supporters ; and 
these views were supported by Shrewsbury, Russell, and Sidney. 
Anxious not to repel the Dissenters, they yet wished most of all 
to place the Church of England under an obligation. There 
was a strong desire to maintain the interests of the Chureh in 
opposition to the Catholics, and William relied largely upon 
this fecling. Even many who were not Churchmen perceived 
the wisdom of this. Protestantism, to put the matter into a 
nutshell, underlay the whole struggle; but there was to be no 
oppression of the Catholics. ; : ; F 

William of Orange, hoisting his flag, which displayed the 
arms of Nassau and of England, put to sca on Nov. 1, 1688, at 
Helvoetsluys. ‘The Prince himself embarked on board the 
frigate Brill, whose flag displayed the inscription vi For the 
Protestant religion, and for a Free Parliamert. There were 
thirteen ships of war of more than thirty guns each, and a 
number of smalier vessels, bearing together about 14,000 men. 
William sailed with the full sympathy of his wife. While 
regretting the necessity for opposing and overthrowing the 
poliey of her father, the King of England, her feelings and 
aspirations went entirely with her husband. It was expected 
that the English fleet would give battle in the Channel, but 
James's commander, Lord Dartmouth, was not strong enough 
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to do this, and he received orders only to harass the enemy. 
But even this was not feasible ; so William’s fleet, after being 
detained by ill winds and beaten back on its first venture by 
a violent storm, made its way down the Channel, and on 
Noy. 5—the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot—safely landed at 
Torbay, in Devonshire. As William’s coming had been un- 
expected in the west, no great landowner went out to meet 
him, and the invasion wore at first a singularly quiet aspect. 
But in the course of a week the nobles and squires joined the 
Prince in great numbers, and Plymouth declared for him. 

Macaulay furnishes a graphic picture of the entry of the 
invading army into Exeter. Bishop Lamplugh, as soon as he 
heard of the landing at Torbay, fled in terror to London. The 
Magistrates of Exeter were for King James, but the bulk of 
the inhabitants were for the Prince. The Magistrates ordered 
the gates to be shut; but when Lord Mordaunt threatened 
to punish further resistance with death, they were opened 
again. William arrived on the 9th, and made his entry into 
the city. It was a memorable day for Exeter. ‘ From the 
West Gate to the Cathedral Close,’’ observes the Whig his- 
torian, ‘‘ the pressing and shouting on each side was such as 
reminded Londoners of the crowds on Lord Mayor’s Day. The 
houses were gaily decorated. Doors, windows, balconies, and 
roofs were thronged with gazers. . . . The Dutch army, com- 
posed of men who had been born in various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspect at once 
grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to islanders who had, in 
general, a very indistinct notion of foreign countries. First 
rode Macclesfield, at the head of two hundred gentlemen, 
mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets and cuirasses 
and mounted on Flemish war-horses. Each was attended by 
a negro, brought from the sugar plantations on the coast of 
Guiana. Then, with drawn broadswords, came a squadron of 
Swedish horsemen, in black armour and fur cloaks. Next, 
surrounded by a goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was 
borne aloft the Prinze’s banner. On its broad folds the crowds 
which covered the roofs and filled the windows read 
with delight that memorable inscription, ‘The Protestant 
Religion and the Liberties of England.’ But the acclamations 
redoubled when, attended by forty running footmen, the 
Prince himself appeared, armed on back and breast, wearing 
a white plume, and mounted on a white charger. With how 
martial an air he curbed his horse, how thoughtful and com- 
manding was the expression of his ample forehead and falcon 
eye, may still be seen on the canvas of Kneller. Once those 
grav. features relaxed into a smile. It was when an ancient 
woman, perhaps one of the zealous Puritans, who, through 
twenty-eight years of persecution, had waited with firm faith 
for the consolation of Israel—perhaps the mother of some 
rebel who had perished in the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the 
more fearful carnage of the Bloody Circuit—broke from the 
crowd, rushed through the drawn swords and curvetting horses, 
touched the hand of the deliverer, aud cried out that now she 
was hippy. Near to the Prince was one who divided with him 
the gaze of the multitude. That, men said, was the great 
Count Schomberg, the first soldier in Europe since Turenne 
and Condé were gcn2; the man whose genius and valour had 
saved the Portuguese Monarchy on the field of Montes Claros ; 
the man who had earned a still higher glory by resigning the 
trvncheon of a Marshal of France for the sake of the true 
religion. It was not forgotten that the two heroes who, indis- 
solubly united by their common Protestantism, were entering 
Exeter together, had twelve years before been opposed to each 
other under the walls of Maestricht, and that the energy of the 
young Prince had not then been found a match for the cool 
science of the veteran who now rode in friendship by his side. 
Then came a long column of the whiskered infantry of 
Switzerland, distinguished in all the Continental wars of 
two centuries by pre-eminent valour and discipline, but never 
till that week seen on English ground. And then marched a 
succession of bands designated, as was the fashion of that age, 
after their leaders —Bentinck, Solmes, Ginkell, Talmash, and 
Mackay. With peculiar pleasure Englishmen might look on 
one gallant regiment which still bore the name of the honoured 
and lamented Ossory. The effect of the spectace was 
heightened by the recollection of more than one renowned 
event in which the warriors now pouring through the West 
Gate had borne a share.’? In one respect William’s army was 
honourably distinguished from many other invading forces. 
Pillage and outrage were effectually discountenanced, and the 
troops were required to treat all classes with civility. ‘‘ Those 
who had formed their notions of an army from the conduct of 
Kirke and his Lambs’’—during the Jeffreys’ Reign of 
Terror—“ were amazed to see soldiers who never swore at a 
landlady or took an egg without paying for it. In return for 
this moderation the people furnished the troops with provisions 
in great abundance and at reasonable prices.” 

In Exeter Cathedral a solemn service was performed in 
honour of the safe arrival of the Prince, William going 
thither in military State. The Dean, like the Bishop, had 
taken to flight, and the Canons absented themselves from 
their stalls; but Bishop Burnet read out the Declaration, and 
at the close cried in a loud voice, ‘‘God save the Prince of 
Orange!’’ Many voices fervently answered, ‘‘Amen.” A 
manifestation of feelmg in favour of William now rapidly set 
in. Men of rank began to jdin his standard; and the first 
Peer of the realm who made his appearance at the quarters 
of the Prince of Orange was the Earl of Abingdon, who had 
previously been a supporter of arbitrary government, and a 
true friend to James at the time of the Exclusion Bill. But, 
like many others, the dread of Popery had driven him into 
opposition and rebellion. Lord Cornbury, eldest son of the 
Earl of Clarendon, next deserted the King; and when James 
heard the tidings, he turned away from his untasted meal and 
retired to his closet. The Queen and her ladies broke out into 
tears and loud cries of sorrow over the news; for where could 
the Royal cause find support if those who might have been 
expected to cling to it to the last thus abandoned it? ‘The 
Bishops and a number of temporal Peers petitioned the King to 
call a free Parliament, and to open negotiations with the Prince 
of Orange. James, still not understanding that everything 
was sinking under him, was furious, and swore that the first 
messenger who arrived from the Dutch with flags of truce 
should be dismissed without an answer, while the second shoul 1 
be hanged. 

In a violent temper, James set out for Salisbury, leaving 
behind a Council of five Lords to represent him in London. To 
two of these, Preston and Godolphin, no objection could be 
taken ; but two of the others were Papists ; while the fifth was 
Jeffreys, unquestionably the most unpopular and the best-hated 
man in England. Disastrous news followed the King. The 
head of the Seymours joined William ; and the Earl of Bath, 
who commanded at Plymouth, placed himself and his troops 
at the Prince’s service. All the south-west was now in 
William’s favour. In the north, Danby conducted a great 
rising. Peers and gentry flocked to his standard at York, and 
from that city he marched on Nottingham and united his forces 
with those of Devonshire, who had mustered at Derby many 
great Lords of the midland and eastern counties. Churchill 
and Grafton deserted to William; the former stating that, 
while he owed everything to the Royal favour, he could not 
conscientiously draw his sword against the Protestant cause, 


The King’s camp at Salisbury broke up in confusion, and 
James proceeded to Andover. He was accompanied by his 
son-in-law, Prince George, and by the Duke of Ormond— both, 
however, conspirators against him. Prince George unwittingly 
furnished the humour of these stirring times. He was 
extremely stupid, and whenever any news was told him he 
would exclaim, in French, ‘* Est-il possible?’’ As soon as he 
learnt that Churchill and Grafton were missing, the ejaculation 
was forthcoming, and when it was reported trom Warminster 
that Kirke was no longer faithful to the King, he again 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Est-il possible ?’’ Charles II once said, ‘‘ I have 
tried Prince George sober, and I have tried him drunk; and, 
drunk or sober, there is nothing in him.’’ But ‘* Mst-il pos- 
sible’? and Ormond had sufficient sense of what was good for 
them to leave the King before it was too late, andafter James had 
retired to rest on the evening succeeding his arrival at Andover, 
they mounted their horses and rode off, accompanied by the 
eldest son of the Duke of Queensberry, a nobleman who was 
the recognised head of the Scotch Presbyterians. James was 
not so moved by the news of Prince George’s defection as 
might have been expected. ‘‘ What!’’ he said, ‘‘is ‘ Est-il 
possible’ gone, too? After all, a good trooper would have been a 
greater loss.’? He was more enraged against Churchill, and 
immediately set off for London. Before he arrived there, 
Princess Anne had fled from Whitehall. Fearful of her 
father’s vengeance, and moved by her idolatrous affection for 
her favourite, Lady Churchill, her resolution was soon taken. 
‘‘T will jump out of the window,”’ she cried, ‘‘rather than be 
found here by my father!’’ Accordingly, at dead of night, 
the Princess and her friend stole down the back stairs in 
dressing-gown and slippers. They gained the street, and 
entered a hackney coach that was in waiting. The coach was 
guarded by Compton, Bishop of London, the Princess’s old 
tutor, and by the accomplished Lord Dorset. Resting for the 
night at the Bishop's palace in Aldersgate-street, next day 
the fugitives were safely conveyed to Dorset’s mansion in 
Epping Forest. Thence she went to Nottingham, Bishop 
Compton assuming for the time a militant character and taking 
command of her escort, in a buff coat and jack-boots, with a 
sword at his side and pistols in his holster. The flight of the 
Princess caused great consternation at Whitehall. When the 
King arrived there in the evening, this last affliction caused 
him to exclaim: ‘‘God help me! My own children have 
forsaken me!”’ 

James held a Council of his Lords. He was advised to 
negotiate, to announce the redress of national grievances, and 
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to pardon those over whom he had really no longer any power. 
In a burst of indignation he exclaimed: ‘‘I cannot do it: 
I must make examples—Churchill, above all; Churchill, whom 
LT raised so high. He, and he alone, has done all this. He has 
corrupted my army ; he has corrupted my child. He would 
have put me into the hands of the Prince of Orange but for 
God’s special providence. My Lords, you are strangely anxious 
for the safety of traitors. None of you troubles himself about 
my safety.’’ Deluded Monarch, he still could not see that it 
was his own conduct which had precipitated events, and caused 
them to take a turn that neither Churchill nor anyone else 
could withstand. The King, nevertheless, did so far submit 
to counsel as to resolve to call a Parliament, and appoint 
Commissioners to treat with William. A Proclamation was 
also issued granting a free pardon to all rebels, and declaring 
them eligible for service in Parliament. But the negotiation 
was a feint, as James had no intention of yielding anything, 
and he told the French Ambassador that he was merely gaining 
time to ship off his wife and the Prince of Wales, and to 
secure that symbol of Kingly authority, the Great Seal. When 
these things were done, then he, too, would leave England, 
a take refuge either in Ireland or Scotland, or at the French 
ourt. 

But Lord Dartmouth, who was still in command of the 
Royal fleet, haying learnt that the negotiation, the amnesty, 
and the Parliament were all a fraud, was naturally wroth at 
being deceived. He declared that, while he would risk his 
life in defence of the Throne, he would be no party to trans- 
porting the Prince of Wales into France. Meanwhile, events 
marched rapidly. Great agitation arose in London, and there 
were risings in various parts of the country. Newcastle de- 
clared for Protestantism and a Free Parliament, and the King’s 
statue was hurled into the Tyne; Hull followed Newcastle ; 
the Duke of Norfolk secured Norwich; Bristol opened its 
gates to Shrewsbury: and Oxtord enthusiastically greeted 
Lord Lovelace, who had been released by the people of 
Gloucester after his capture by the Royal troops. William 
of Orange advanced to Salisbury, where he was joined by the 
Earls of Clarendon and Oxford, and oiner nobles, who had 
hitherto been regarded as ardent Royalists. The invader 
marched to Hungerford, where he arrived on Dec. 5. Negotia- 
tions were here opened with the King’s Commissioners. ‘The 
Prince’s demands were put in writing and handed to Halifax. 
At a dinner at Littlecote, Halifax inquired of Burnet, ‘‘ What 
is it that youwant? Do you wish to get the King into your 
own power?’’ ** Not at all,”? replied Burnet, ‘‘ we would not 
do the least harm to his person:’’~ ‘‘And if he were to go 
away?’ continued Halifax. ‘‘'There is nothing,’’ said Burnet, 
“*so much to be wished,” 


Flight was the great solution of the difficulty favoured by 
the Whigs. At Whitehall James was busy about the safety of 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. He confided them to the 
care of the Count of Lauzun, telling him that everything must 
be risked to carry them into France. Lauzun courageously 
accepted the task, and, with the aid of his friend Saint Victor, 
a gentleman of Provence, he conveyed the Queen and her 
little son in a skiff to Lambeth. Thence they went by 
coach to Gravesend, where they embarked in a yacht which 
they found waiting for them, and which had on board Lord 
Powis and his wife. On Dec. 10 James learnt that the Royal 
fugitives were safely on their way to France, and at the same 
time he received unexpectedly favourable proposals from 
the Commissioners at Hungerford. Instead of accepting them, 
however, he made preparations for flight, observing to his few 
remaining friends that Parliament would force on him con- 
cessions which he could not endure, while flight would enable 
him to return and regain his throne with the assistance of 
French forces. 

Early on the morning of the 11th, James quietly disappeared 
through a secretpassage at Whitehall, bearing the Great Seal in 
his hand. Sir Edward Hales was waiting for him with a 
hackney coach, in which he was conveyed to Millbank. Crogs- 
ing the Thames in a small wherry, he threw the Great Seal 
into the river, from which it was accidentally recovered months 
afterwards. The King landed at Vauxhall, and made his way 
to the Isle of Sheppey, where a hoy was in readiness to convey 
him to France. Intense excitement ensued in London when 
the flight became known. The actual Sovereign of England 
had departed, and the Prince of Orange had not arrived. It 
was a curious interregnum. Riots broke out in the Metropolis, 
and the Spanish Ambassador’s house was sacked. ‘The Lords 
met at Whitehall, and by a kind of Provisional Government 
endeavoured to prserve order. ‘The infamous Jeffreys was 
arrested in the disguise of a common sailor at an ale-house in 
Wapping. He was conveyed to the Tower, where his life was 
destined to close in a fearful manner, but one righteously 
retributive for his Giabolical actions. What is called by the 
historians an ‘‘Trish night’’ next succeeded in London, the 
whole city being thrown into a state of terror. But although 
much property was destroyed, not a single Roman Catholic lost 
his lite, though the prejudice against the Irish Papists was 
exceedingly strong. 

The King, during this exciting time, did not get away to 
France as he hoped. He was detained near Sheerness by some 
fishermen, who suspected him to be a Jesuit. When his 
identity was discovered, he threatened and implored by turns 
to be allowed to go. ‘‘ Let me go,” heexclaimed; ‘‘ get mea 
boat. The Prince of Orange is hunting for my life. If you 
do not let me fly now, it will be too late. My blood will be 
on your heads. He that is not with me is against me.’’ But 
a troop of Life Guards brought James back in safety to 
London. William was now at Windsor. He could offer no 
further terms to the King, whose only plan was to make a 
second and more successful attempt to escape. Some of the 
Tories, like Clarendon and Rochester, now hoped that things 
would blow over in James’s favour. The Prince of Orange 
had done good service in overthrowing the King’s design to 
establish a Catholic despotism; but this being achieved, there 
was no reason to fear that a reconciliation could not be effected 
between James and the new Tory Parliament that was to be 
summoned. But Halifax, perhaps the most far - sighted 
statesman of the times, had himself abandoned these hopes. 
He saw that the Revolution was practically accomplished, and 
he ‘‘ pressed upon William the impossibility of carrying out a 
new system of Government with such a Sovereign as James.”’ 
The Whigs, of course, took the same view, and the Prince 
was also brought to see that the time for compromise had 
passed, and that the fallen Monarch must depart. 

One thing was clear; there could not be a King James at 
Whitehall and a King William at St. James's. Something 
must be done with the former. There was a consultation of 
Peers at Windsor, and it was decided that James must be sent 
out of London. It would be hard to depose him if he remained, 
and still more dangerous to keep him a prisoner. The Dutch 
troops now occupied Whitehall, and three English Lords— 
Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere—delivered to the Kings 
message to the effect that the Prince of Orange would be at 
Westminster in a few hours, and that his Majesty would do 
well to set out for Havre before ten the next morning. On Dec. 
18, the King, who seemed paralysed by untoward circumstances, 
set out for Rochester instead, and while his barge made its 
way with difficulty down the river, which was somewhat 
rough, the Prince’s troops poured into London. Notwith- 
standing the severe weather, a great crowd assembled near 
Albemarle House and St. James’s to welcome the Prince, aud 
all were adorned with an orange ribbon. 

The Prince of Orange duly arrived at St. James’s, accom- 
panied by Schomberg. He had succeeded in his enterprise, but 
now began his Constitutional difficulties. Was he to assume the 
Crown by right of conquest, and then as King send out writs 
summoning a Parliament? ‘This was what several eminent 
lawyers advised him to do, but there were obstacles in the 
way; so he decided upon calling together the Lords and the 
surviving members of the Parliaments of Charles I. They 
were appointed to meet at St. James’s on Dec. 21, and about 
seventy attended. Before the assembly proceeded to business, 
a number of Royalists made one last effort to restore James. 
They sent assurances to him at Rochester that if even now, 
at the eleventh hour, he would abandon those designs abhorrent 
to his people, they would strenuously defend his interests. 
But James was so overcome by fears of personal danger 
that he was not able mentally to take in the situation. All 
he felt was that it was at his peril if he remained in 
England; so on the morning of Feb. 23 he embarked for 
France. His flight discomfited the Royalists, but in an equal 
degree rejoiced the Whigs. 

The Revolution was now practically complete, for the 
most serious difficulty had been removed by the departure of 
the King. The two assemblies of Peers and Commoners 
requested William to take upon himself the provisional govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and to issue circular letters inviting the 
electors of every town and cvunty to send up representatives 
to a Convention Parliament, which was to meet on Jan. 22, 
1689. William pursued a tolerant policy, and would permit 
no interference with the elections. But, in truth, the people 
were so favourable to him, and had been so long waiting for 
this appeal to their suffrages, that no kind of coercion was 
néeded on behalf of his cause. ‘The City of London elected 
four great merchants, all zealous Whigs, and other towns 
imitated the example of the capital—the result being 
that a large majority of the shires and boroughs returned 
Whig members to the new Parliament. 

James arrived at St. Germains, where he was received by 
the French King, and England began to adapt herself to the 
new condition of things. But the Convention Parliament was 
far from being harmonious in its early sittings. The Commons 
declared the throne to be vacaut in consequence of the 
conduct and the virtual abdication of James; but the Lords, 
while admitting that James had ceased to be King, denied that 
the throne could be vacant, and affirmed that the Sovereignty 
yas now vested in his daughter Mary. Nevertheless, William 
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declined to be Regent, 0., as he said, ‘‘ Gentleman-usher to his 
wife’’; and Mary refused to accept the Crown save in conjunction 
with her husband. The difficulties were finally set at rest 
by the decision of the Houses that William and Mary should 
be acknowledged as joint Sovereigns, but that the actual 
administration should rest with William alone. The new 
King and Queen were proclaimed by the Convention Parliament 
on Feb. 13, 1689. 

One great legislative act remained to be achieved before the 
grand results of the Revolution could be said to be finally 
secured. The famous Declaration of Rights was drawn up by a 
Parliamentary Committee, and adopted by both Houses. This 
important instrument recapitulated the misgovernment of 
James, his abdication, and the resolve of the Lords and 
Commons to assert the rights and liberties of English subjects ; 
it condemned as illegal the Ecclesiastical Commission and 
James’s resolve to raise an army without Parliamentary 
sanction; it denied the right of any King to suspend or 
dispense with laws, or to exact money without the consent of 
Parliament ; it asserted the rights of petition and of the free 
choice of Parliamentary representatives, and demanded a pure 
and merciful administration of justice; it claimed liberty of 
debate for both Houses, demanded securities for the exercise 
of the Protestant religion, and bound the new Sovereign to 
maintain that religion as well as the laws and liberties of the 
nation ; and it concluded by declaring the Prince and Princess 
of Orange King and Queen of England. The Declaration of 
Rights was accepted by William and Mary, and from their 
accession may be said to date the great paramount authority 
of the Commons of England. Limitations were placed upon 
the power of the Crown, and the real government of England 
henceforth lay in the hands of the people. Of all revolutions 
that the world has seen, there has never been one which, 
with so little bloodshed, achieved such great and enduring 
results as the Protestant Revolution of 1688. 

G. Bansetr Sairu. 


NOVELS. 


The Ladies’ Gallery. By Mrs. Campbell Praed and Justin 
M Carthy, M.P. Three vols. (Bentley).—Combined authorship, 
even between two practised novel-writers, is apt to injure the 
harmony of wsthetic impression that should prevail in a work 
of high literary art. Thisis the more to be regretted when 
the main design is conceived and wrought out, in all essential 
passages of action and movements of feeling, by an author of 
such vivid and powerful dramatic imagination as Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. Supposing, as we are inclined to do, that the 
portions of this novel contributed by Mr. Justin M‘Carthy are 
the comparatively trivial and insignificant descriptions of the 
precincts of the House of Commons, and the fantastic mis- 
description of the notorious riots in Trafalgar-square, it seems 
to us that the omission of those chapters would render Mrs. 
Campbell Praed’s story one of the finest we have lately read. 
It would not then be entitled “The Ladies’ Gallery ;” and so 
much the better, for it is really no picture of the lives and 
labours of Members of Parliament, or of the instructed sym- 
pathies of their lady friends with the contests of political 
ambition. If Mr. Richard Ransom, a young Australian 
millionaire, utterly a stranger in Europe and ignorant both 
of public business and of English concerns, had the vanity to 
tell Mrs. Florence, whom he met on his way hither from 
Melbourne, that he should at once get into the House and 
would give her the first seat he could procure in the gallery, 
he was then behaving very unlike the modest and genuine 
hero represented in the more important parts of this story. 
The incident can only have been put in for the sake of giving 
to the novel a catching title which bears no relation whatever 
to its true subject, and which was certainly far from being 
needful or expedient to recommend a work of romantic 
fiction otherwise distinguished by great and rare merits. Its 
true interest, we are happy to assure the reader, may yet.be 
enjoyed profoundly in spite of these blots and de‘acements, as 
it is fully developed with the quiet strength of artistic genius, 
with evenness and simplicity of style, and with an unfailing 
grasp of the dramatic intention controlling a few vital 
changes in the relative situations of the chief actors. Its 
subject is the position of an honourable man who, having 
contracted under circumstances of extreme peril and hardship 
an intimate friendship with another man, being indebted to 
him for thrice saving his life when they were destitute 
wanderers in the Bush of North Queensland, and for sharing 
with hima discovery of gold that suddenly enriched them both, 
a few years later meets at the Falls of Niagara a woman supposed 
by him to be a widow ; he loves her instantly with a first and 
final, fatal love, and she, though firmly rejecting and resisting 
his suit, nevertheless, in a moment of apparent danger, at the 
impending collision of their ship with another steamer, 
involuntarily betrays her affection for him when death seems 
close at hand. This woman, Mrs. Florence, accompanied by her 
brother Anthony Strange, is also on her way from Australia ; 
and she is the wife of the man now calling himself Joseph 
Binbian, the trusty comrade, sworn friend, and gold-mining 
partner of Richard Ransom, who knew that his friend was an 
escaped convict, and that he had been guilty of embezzling some 
money of Government; that he had formerly been a gambler, 
drunkard, and profligate husband; but who had seen, during 
five years of close companionship, the sincerity of his moral 
reformation. Ransom does not know the name that his friend 
had borne in another Australian colony—Queensland is a long 
way from Melbourne—before he was condemned to imprison- 
ment, and got away into the wild region where they first met ; 
where one shared with the other, dying of thirst, his last drop 
of water; one nursed the other for weeks in fever; one 
plunged into a raging torrent to save the other from drown- 
ing ; one received in his own body a spear hurled by murderous 
savages at the other; and where the profits of a marvellous 
find of gold were faithfully shared between them. Surely, in 
such a situation there are elements of romance, of heroic 
tragedy, of that mysterious game of cross purposes between 
Fate or Fortune. or Providence and the highest resolves 
and noblest emotions of the human heart, which makes 
the Drama, in. any form—even in a prose narrative of 
common folk of our own days—incomparably the most inter- 
esting kind of literature? ‘These three persons, Ransom, his 
partner “ Binbian Joe” —a name taken from the Binbian 
Range, where they found the gold—and this man’s lost wife, 
Berenice, who hates and loathes the memory of her 
brief and wretched married life, are the principal characters. 
And they are all noble, each in his or her own way; for she, 
dreading no evil so much as that of again meeting her hus- 
band, never thinks, except in one moment of frantic despair, 
and as a refuge from that horror, that she can give herself to 
the man she loves ; while Joe, purified of every low habit and 
passion by intense suffering, and exalted by his brotherly 
friendship with Ransom, never thinks of the chance of finding 
her except for atonement and pardon, but like Enoch Arden, 
prefers that she shall believe him dead, so that she may be 
free. Such is the theme which Mrs. Campbell Praed has 
treated in a tale of so much imaginative force, refinement of 
feeling, and moral beauty that to label it with that silly title, 
“The Ladies’ Gallery,” and to mix up with it the mere 


commonplace London newspaper anecdotes to which we have 
referred, is a sad mistake between the joint authors. ‘Lhe 
sincerity of genius ought also to guard such an author as she 
here proves herself against ironically depreciating her own art 
by introducing the useless figure of Miss Philippa Dell : a lady 
novelist who practises flirtations with different men for the 
purpose of utilising her experiences in fiction to be paid for by 
the booksellers. and who sets down in her note-book as material 
for “ copy ” the tenderest or the painfullest things she hears 
among her friends. Thereisa grotesque unreality,too, in theman- 
ners of that amiable old couple, Sir Anthony and Lady Strange, 
living at the banking-house in Lombard-street; and young 
‘Tony's language is that of an excessively silly and vulgar boy, 
not at all amusing. As for the final catastrophe in Trafalgar- 
square, where Ransom and Binbian Joe, who together have 
five millions sterling in their pockets, appear as champions of 
the starving London poor, and Binbian is shot dead—we can 
only say that it is a shame to spoil a noble story by appending 
such a gross absurdity at the end. It would have been easy 
to devise another way for Binbian to die in performing an act 
of self-devotion ; as it would have been easy to choose a better 
place than “ The Ladies’ Gallery” for one of the most critical 
moments in the revelation of the central fact of this story. 
Notwithstanding the blemishes that have been pointed out, we 
must declare it to be a good novel, almost a great one, and 
we can decidedly recommend it to our readers. 


From Moor Isles. By Jessie Fothergill. Three vols. (R. 
Bentley and Son).—The readers of Miss Fothergill’s new story 
will find it abundantly engaging and interesting ; but its main 
concern is far removed from the few people belonging to 
“Moor Isles.” That rather misleading name, instead of de- 
noting a maritime situation, has by some perverted pronunci- 
ation of a local dialect word been given to an old farm-house 
among the inland hills between Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In that neighbourhood, where old-fashioned rustic life still 
abides the admixture of a rather uncultured social element 
from the residences of thriving district manufacturers, the 
ruinous infatuation of Brian Holgate, and the unselfish con- 
stancy of Alice Ormerod, might afford sufficient motives for a 
pathetic tale. Up to a certain point, their history is developed 
with considerable effect, but its spring of interest is soon dried 
up by the exposure of Brian's contemptible moral weakness ; 
and, though Alice presents a noble womanly figure, her action 
in the story has no important resnit. The person whose 
youthful affections and experiences command most attention 
is Ines Grey, an orphan girl, brought up from infancy under 
the generous protection of the eminent professional vocalist, 
Felix Arkwright, known as M. Félix in Paris and other foreign 
cities. Her mother, the widow of a young English gentleman 
who had been disinherited for marrying her, failed as a public 
singer and died in poverty ; upon which Felix kindly undertook 
the care of the child. The characters and the behaviour of 
Mr. Felix and of his confidential friend, Madame Reichardt, 
an English lady of great benevolence and of high accomplish- 
ments, the widow of a German merchant at Irkford (evidently 
Manchester), are represented in the most pleasing light. They 
are perfectly consistent; and such rare examples of unaffected 
goodness, allied with tact and discretion, and with true refine- 
ment of taste and manners, are very possibly to be met with 
in the actual world. As both these congenial allies in well-doing 
are within the marriageable age between thirty and forty, and 
are in constant correspondence, besides occasional visits, one 
is inclined to hope that they will make a suitable match ; but 
the demands of romance are preferred by allowing Ines Grey, 
when she grows up to womanhood, to feel an affection warmer 
than gratitude for her wise and faithful guardian. Becoming, 
as she presently does become, the real heroine of the story, 
Ines relates the most essential portion of it in chapters sup- 
posed to be written by herself, which have little connection 
with the affairs of the unfortunate dwellers at Moor Isles. 
Upon one occasion, indeed, when Mr. Felix, Mrs. Reichardt, 
and Miss Grey, accept Brian Holgate's invitation to spend an 
afternoon in his moorland home, where Alice Ormerod helps to 
entertain them, some links of mutual esteem are formed, which 
do not afterwards bind the sepirate fortunes of these parties 
closely together. Brian, an enthusiast about music, but acareless 
idler, never recognises the true worth of Alice, who loves him and 
would save him; but he falls a victim to the seductions of 
Lucy Barraclough, the wickedest little flirt in the country ; 
takes to drink and gambling with her brother Jim and with 
the artful schemer, Dick Law ; finally, loses all his money in 
the wild game of “poker,” and goes to America by the agsist- 
ance of Mr. Felix. We do not care much about him ; and the 
concluding information that he has mended his life, and has 
found a new home and a wife in the United States, leaves 
us only content to know that he is never to become the 
husband of Alice. With regard to the other group of 
characters, their relations to each other excite lively and 
agreeable sympathy, of which Ines is naturally the 
centre. Among the best scenes are those of her being 
presented to her haughty grandfather, old Mr. Grey, and 
to her cousins, Maurice and Maud, at the Kirkfence (Leeds) 
Musical Festival; and her subsequent meeting with Maurice 
at an evening party in London. She has been educated with 
the highest intellectual advantages under learned professors, 
and is a scholar of the Oriental languages, Persian and 
Sanscrit, intending to earn her own livelihood by teach- 
ing or literary work. Resenting the former harsh 
conduct of her grandfather towards her own parents, 
and the long neglect of herself by all her paternal kindred, 
she declines the offer of a home with the Greys, who are a 
rich and aristocratic family ; and she of course refuses the hand 
of Cousin Maurice, being half-unconsciously in love with Mr. 
Felix. The admirable self-denying arrangement made by her 
kind benefactor to wean her from this suspected attachment to 
himself. of which he thinks it would not be right to take 
advantage, is ultimately defeated. After leaving her two years 
under the care of Madame Prénat in London, neither seeing her 
nor writing to her during that time, Mr. Felix at length 
perceives, when Mrs. Reichardt and Ines join him in his 
American tour, that the girl’s heart is fairly and irretrievably 
given to him; and then, putting aside his needless scruples, he 
at length obeys the prompting of his own heart by marrying 
Ines after all, with the sincere approval of Mrs. Reichardt. 
Allthis part of the story comes to an end very happily, and even 
with an intimation that “ Moor Isles” is a place to be revisited 
now and then; but with a lonely prospect for Alice Ormerod, 
who was deserving of a better fate. 

Broken Wings, by Avery Macalpine (Chatto and Windus), 
js a one-volume work by the author of “Teresa Itasca,” and 
has all the charm of lifelike characterisation and vivid 
description which marked the previous book. Rouen, in 
which most of the incidentsof this interesting story of French 
life occurred, is graphically described. ‘The tale is romantic 
to the verge of sensationalism ; yet itis thoroughly wholesome, 
its chief theme being the passionate, self-sacrificing love of a 
mother for her daughter, who is under training for a danscuse ; 
while the other characters are drawn with dramatic power. 
The narrative is picturesque, and the style everywhere graceful 
and frequently poetical. Some illustrations by W.J, Hennessy 
adorn the work, 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS, 

OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
The old proverb about the hardships encountered by a fish out 
of water, might, of course, be paralleled by the case of a man 
in the sea. But just as there are fishes which (like the climb- 
ing perch of India and others) can live for prolonged periods 
outside the medium in which they naturally exist, so it would 
appear there are variations and degrees in the length of time 
which humanity can remain under water. M. Lacassagne has 
been studying this latter point of late, his chief subject being a 
celebrated diver. This man, it was alleged, could remain 
under water for 4 min. 14 sec., which, it must be confessed, is a 
great advance in duration over the period commonly believed 
to prove fatal to a completely immersed person. The study of 
this man revealed certain interesting and important points, 
In the first place, he expelled all the air from his lungs—that 
is all the air which breathing cun expel from the lungs, for 
there always remains in the lungs an amount over and above 
that which can be exhaled in the deepest expiration—then he 
filled his lungs as completely as possible, and dived. While in 
the water, he swallowed about a litre of the fluid, a litre being 
nearly (1°76) two jints. On emerging from the water, it is 
said he “snorted” frequently, while his face was congested, 
his heart-beats slow and feeble, and his eyes flushed. 

* * * * * 

_ M. Lacassagne observed that this diver, in the course of 
his deep inspirations previous to- his immersion, really 
swallowed a large amount of air; while, when under the 
water, he swallowed saliva, or the fluid of the mouth. During 
immersion, also, the movements of breathing proceeded at a 
regular rate of twenty to the minute; the cavities of the 
chest and abdomen diminishing proportionately in size. The 
explanation of the ability to remain below water for such a 
prolonged period appears to rest on the fact that the man’s 
pharynx (the cavity which intervenes between the mouth and 
throat) acts as a reservoir of air. The air is drawn, it is 
supposed, from the stomach into the cavity first named, and 
is thence inhaled into the lungs. The faculty of successful 
diving would thus appear to rest upon a power of swallowing 
air in the first instance, this swallowed air serving as a 
store upon which the lungs may and do draw when the diver 
is below water. It would be interesting to learn what phy- 
siologists have to say to this theory of diving; but I am 
reminded that in certain fishes which can remain out of water 
for a length of time there exists a storehouse for water in the 
head. In other fishes, which seem actually to require in part 
to breathe air like ourselves from the atmosphere, and which 
perish if kept below water, the pharynx serves as a cavity 
wherein air is contained. The latter fishes in this respect 
resemble M. Lacassagne’s diver in their possessing an aerial 


reservoir on whose stores they may draw for the vital supply. 
* * * * * 


The “omnipresent germ” is, day by day, extending its 
range of action. The latest information to hand regarding 
the work of bacilli, as the germs are named, and their neigh- 
bours, is to the effect that the phosphorescent light of certain 
animals is really a consequence of the action of these germs. 
There is a shell-fish called the Pholas, which burrows in rocks 
by means of its shells ; and in this animal, M. Raphael Dubois 
tells us he has discovered a bacillus or germ, which, through 
the chemical changes it produces in the animal tissues, evolves 
the phosphorescent gleam. Some phosphorated substance 
being oxidised, to put the matter chemically, by the germ- 
action, we get the strange weird light of the sea produced. 
There is another point in this explanation worth recording, 
because it favours the views of the author I have just quoted. 
Phosphorescence is known to be frequently associated with 
decay of animal tissues. Now, decay really means the pulling 
to pieces of the dead animal by germ-action ; and if this 
notion be correct, we are at no loss in such a case to connect 
the phosphorescence with a likely cause. Again, the germ- 
origin of these lights of the sea may serve to remove some of the 
difficulties which naturalists have felt in accounting for the 
utility and causes of the strange gleaming in animals whose 
deep-sea habits place them far beyond the influence of light. 

* * * * * 


One of the premonitions of earthquake has long been alleged 
to exist in the disturbed temper of the animal creation in the 
neighbourhood of the affected area. Professor Milne, whose 
observations on earthquakes are so numerous and interesting, 
says that animals are more widely affected during earthquakes 
than we have hitherto supposed. Not only do domestic animals 
exhibit consternation, but fishes experience what appears to be 
great alarm. In 1880, at Tokio, in Japan, the cats tried to 
escape from houses, foxes barked, and horses tried to break 
loose from their stables. Before earthquakes began, pheasants 
have screamed, and ponies threatened a stampede. Birds hide 
their heads beneath their wings, as if apprehensive of coming 
danger. In Calabria, the sand-eels left their burrows, and 
came to the top of the sand in multitudes. Probably, as Mr. 
Milne remarks, animals are highly sensitive to the slight pre- 
monitory tremors which herald the greater shock. When we 
consider how much more extensive and delicate than our own 
senses those of many lower animals are, we cease to wonder at 
such examples of their sensitiveness. A dog's sense of smell, 
for instance, must transcend immensely our own olfactory 
sense, and open up to the animal, worlds of odours and im- 
pressions all unknown to his master. 

* * * * * 

Great activity now reigns in our educational departments 
everywhere. ‘The winter sessions and autumnal terms are 
in full swing, and from our Universities downwards to 
the night-classes for working-lads, the busy work of gaining 
knowledge procceds apace. One cannot avoid the thought that 
with this wide diffusion of knowledge, the world, while it 
grows wiser, must grow better likewise. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that until we succeed in acquiring “culture,” as the 
method of applying our knowledge to making life happier and 
healthier, we shall not reap the full benefit of all our 
educational activity. I know of no word which has been 
more roundly and soundly abused than this same term 
“culture.” Matthew Arnold’s definition of it strikes me as 
being admirably succinct. Knowledge comes, but culture 
lingers — to parody the Laureate’s lines; in truth, the 
“wisdom ” of the poet is much the same thing as the “ culture” 
of the philosopher. Let us get knowledge by all means— 
without it man would relapse into the savage state—but in all 
our educational aspirations let us strive after the culture that 
applies knowledge to its useful ends. Culture is only the 
successful utilisation of knowledge in the aim of increasing 
human happiness, after all. Let us be careful that, amidst all 
our acquirements, we at least learn the high art of putting our 
knowledge to useful ends. 

* * * * * 

I have received from various correspondents accounts of 
frogs and toads “in solid rocks,” corroborative of the views 
expressed by me in “Science Jottings” for Oct. 13. But the 
“toad in the rock ” is such a venerable institution that I doubt 
whether any criticism of a scientific kind can dispose of him. 
People dearly loye their superstitions. © ANDREW WILSON, 


IN THE TIME OF THE EMPIRE. 
The fashion of Parisian female dress, in the last years of the 
eighteenth century and at the beginning of this century, 
under the Directory of the French Republic and under the 
Consulate and Empire of Napoleon Buonaparte, affected a 
kind of simplicity which seemed to denote a reaction from 
the pompous attire customary under the old Monarchy. At 
first there was a rage for imitating the classical Greek 
and Roman costumes, with no waist, but a long loose 
garment fastened by a brooch at one shoulder; this was 
superseded by the short-waisted white frock of the “ ingénue ” 
or “jeune fille,” with arms bare, except when a long silk 
mitten was drawn up beyond the elbow of the left arm, 
while the head was covered with a huge Leghorn bonnet, sur- 
mounted by a wreath of flowers. This innocent-looking dr 
which is represented in the picture by an Italian artist, was 
actually worn for some time not only by girls, but also by 
ladies who perhaps were not so young as they had been, and 
who practised the airs of 
juvenile sprightliness and 
tenderness until they had 
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now but past history, worth studying, of course, for example 
and instruction, but with no imperative bearing on the actual 
interests and duties of this time? These two volumes, apart 
from the concerns of the Turkish Empire, of Greece, of 
Navarino, of Asia Minor, of Syria, of Egypt, of “the 
Danubian Principalities,” of Servia, of Montenegro, of the 
Unkiar Skelessi and other Treaties, of the Czar Nicholas and 
Prince Mentchikoff, of the result of the Crimean War, the 
Hatti Humayoun, the manifold breakings and patchings of 
the rotten Imperial garment of Ottoman rule, contain much 
that will interest readers who have given all that up as a bad 
job. ‘The brilliant figure of George Canning is naturally pro- 
minent in some chapters of the first volume. His generous 
sympathy with struggling nationalities of old renown was 
effectually proved, during his Ministry, by his friendly efforts 
at European intervention on behalf of Greece. These had 
the zealous co-operation of Stratford Canning, in Constantin- 
ople, from 1826 to 1832.; and we are inclined to regard 
them as the brightest achievement of both the Cannings, 


pissed middle age. It is so 
disagreeable to think of be- 
ginning to grow old. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Life of Lord Stratford De 
Redeliffc, K.G. By Stanley 
Lane Poole. Two vols. (Long- 
mans).—The biography of 
that eminent diplomatist and 
statesman, who during nearly 
half a century bore an active 
pirt in British policy, and in 
the East of Hurope had great 
influence over its affairs, can- 
not fail to be of much his- 
torical interest. His com- 
manding personality, as well 
as the deference long paid to 
his wishes and opinions, which 
rose to its height at the time 
of the Crimean War, make 
him almost as great a figure 
as some of the rulers of con- 
siderable States. It is ques- 
tionable whether he could 
have attained much authority 
at home, or the rank of Prime 


Minister, in any case, as 
a Parliamentary statesman. 
Though an able councillor 


and a masterly administrator, 
he, perhaps, lacked the sym- 
pathetic insight, as he lacked 
the peculiar experience, need- 
ful for suecess in popular 
government. His public- 
spirited uprightness, with his 
extraordinary foree of pur- 
pose. secured the assent of Lord 
Palmerston and other political 
leaders to hisown views, which 
he undonbtedly believed to be 
wise and just. Some of us, 
in this year 1888, may think, 
as some did in 1854, that the 
policy of playing guardian 
and tutor to the Turkish 
Empire was not the true 
English policy, and that very 
little good has come of the 
immense sacrifices..we have 
made for its sake. Yet we 
hold the memory of Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, Lord Stratford 
De Redcliffe, in sufficient 
esteem to greet Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole’s * Life” of him 


with real satisfaction, which 
is enhanced by the perusal of 
a work so good in literary 
composition, so well arranged, 
and so full of exact inform- 
ation, 
dotes, 


characteristic anec- 
and valuable details 
rning momentous trans- 
actions. Stratford Canning, 
nephew to the Right Hon. 
George Canning, but only 
seventeen years his junior, 
was born in 1786, in the City 
of London, the son of a not 
very successful merchant, was 
brought up by his widowed 
mother at Wanstead, was 
educited at Eton and partly 
at King’s College, Cambridge, 
was placed in the Foreign 
Office by his uncle’s influence. 
was sent to Copenhagen, and 
soon afterwards to Constanti- 
nople, as Secretary of a Lega- 


tion, and in 1810, at the age 
of twenty-three, was acting 


as Minister Plenipotentiary “IN THE 
to the Porte, then _ beset 
with Russian and French 


intrigues in the midst of our great war with Napoleon I. 
His biographer candidly observes that this easy and rapid 
advancement in the diplomatist’s career accounts for his 
“exceeding masterfulness”—which some have called high- 
handed arrogance and occasional insubordination—his want 
of the faculty of “ getting on with others”; his im- 
patient, menacing temper, and a disposition to be suspicious 
which came from the nest of intrigues that surrounded him at 
Constantinople. These faults in an English statesman at home 
would have been fatal to high political usefulness ; but there 
are some indiscriminating admirers of “ the Great Eltchi” who 
seem to regard them as the best qualifications for a British 
Minister dealing with Turkey and Russia. Most readers of the 
biography, who are likely to be somewhat acquainted with the 
history of our foreign affairs from 1824 to 1858, will have 
formed an opinion long ago upon the manner in which “the 
Eastern Question” was handled. This may even be extended 
to the events of 1878, under the Beaconsfield Administration ; 
but happily. in the-present situation of Europe, it is not of 
urgent practical need to correct any misapprehensions that 
may have been entertained on that score. Ten years ago, 
thirty years ago, sixty or seventy years ago—whatisitall to us 


Lords, dying in 1880, a “ Grand Old Man,” at the 
three. He was certainly deserving of a 
about him, and here is a good one. 

The Long White Mountain. By H. E. M. James (Long 
mans).—Manchuria is not unknown to us, but few travellers have 
explored it. Mr. H. E. M. James, of the Bombay Civil Servis 
has lately spent his holidays in a seven months’ journey in that 
country, the result of which is now published in this volume, 
and is full of fresh and interesting matter. Its chief feature 
is the exploration, for the first time, of the Ch’ang-Pai-Shan. 
which is the Chinese for the“ Long,” or “Old” White Mountain’ 
The present dynasty which rules in China is Manchu: its 
ancestors come from the region of this mountain Paid 
there is a fabulous legend which ascribes their first origin 
to it; so to them it is very sacred. and it presents us with 


age of ninety. 
book to be written 


an instance of a mountain being a kiblah, or shrine 
towards which prayer is offered. The Emperor Kanghi 


visited Kirin in 


1 1682, and when he came in sight of 
the mountain 


he alighted from his horse, and bowed 
thrice by way of salutation, 
The present Military Gover- 
nor of the district has once 
a year to perform a ceremony 
of praying, looking to this 
sacred mountain of the dyn- 
asty. It was supposed to be 
of great height, and that its 
whiteness was from the 
eternal snow on its summit : 
Mr. James’s exploration gives 
us now the real account of it, 
The mountain is only about 
8000 ft. high ; it is, no doubt, 
covered with snow in winter, 
and a few patches were seen 
in the clefts, but the colour 
is that of the rock, which js 
pumice-stone. The top is an 
old volcano, and the crater is 
formed of this pumice-stone, 
standing up in jagged peaks 
and perpendicular sides, in 
the centre of which, in the 
old crater, is a pellucid pool 
of deep blue water, about six 
or seven miles in circum- 
ference. ‘his is the Lung- 
Wan-'T’an, or the “Dragcn 
Prince’s Pool.” ‘lhe visitors 
could not descend the steep 
sides of the crumbling pumicc- 
stone, but Lieutenant Young- 
husband managed to ascend 
the top of the highest peak. 
Amongst the principal towns 
visited were Moukden, Kirin, 


Tsitsihar, Sansing, Ningtu, 
and Hun-Ch’un, which are 


described, as well as the rivers 
and roads, with the manners 
and customs of the various 
races to be found in Man- 
churia. Mr. James was 
accompanied by Mr. H. Ful- 
ford, of the Chinese Consular 
Service, and by Lieutenant 
Younghusband. of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, who has 
since returned to India by 
way of Mongolia, the great 
desert of Gobi, to Kashgar 
and Yarkand, and got safely 
into Kashmir by way of the 
Mustagh Pass, the eressing of 
which has been already re- 
lated before the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

Sketches of Hindoo Life. 
By Devendra N. Das, B.A. 
(Chapman and Hall).—It will 
tell people in England whata 
great change has taken place 
in India, and how far our 
language has progressed in 
that country, when we note 
how many have learned to 
speak and write English, and 
the large numbers of the 
better classes who come to our 
universities to complete their 
education. It is even more 
significant to find that many 
of these gentlemen are becom- 
ing authors, and producing 
books, There are learned 
authors in India, such as Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, who has 
written a number of works in 
English on Indian literature 
and archeology. He is only 
one of many authors, and 
few will dissent from the 
hope that the number of 
these native Indian scholars 
may increase. Devendra N. 


Das has lately contributed 
a number of Sketches of 


TIME OF THE EMPIRE.”—AFTER THE PAINTING BY F. ANDREOTTI. Hindoo’ life’ fo the daily 
From a Photograph by Alinari Brothers, Florence. papers, and one of them, 


from first to last. Stratford Canning, however, was not 
Minister in Turkey, but in the United States of America, 
from 1820 to 1823, when he privately wrote, “I wish with all 
my soul that the Greeks were put in possession of their whole 
patrimony, and that the Sultan were driven bag and baggage 
into the heart of Asia”; much the same wish that Mr. 
Gladstone expressed in favour of the Bulgarians eleven years 
ago! It has never, indeed, been possible for any English 
statesman, Conservative or Liberal, to entertain a feeling of 
positive hostility to the cause of national independence in the 
countries under Turkish rule ; but some of our statesmen have 
too often thought fit to postpone such claims to their chief 
object, that of thwarting Russian influence among the popu- 
lations attached to the Greek and other Eastern Churches. 
Leaving, once more, the not very agreeable consideration of 
such topies, and the costly errors of our foreign policy which 
are not likely to be repeated, we commend Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole’s work as a piece of history, as a biography, and as the 
narrative of a great and dignified Englishman’s public and 
private life. It has some domestic and personal interest. Sir 
Stratford Canning sat many years in the House of Commons, 
and as Lord Stratford De Redcliffe many years in the House of 


rather longer than the others, 
had the honour of appearing in the pages ef the Ninctcenth 
Century. These have now been published in a volume ; and 
they give a very good account of the everyday life and customs 
of the natives of India. The sketches are evidently written to 
be popular in this country, and to attain this the author has 
avoided almost all Hindostanee words and phrases. Perhaps 
he has carried his abstinence of reference to Indian 
ideas a little too far. For example, his account of the 
“Yogee” would not have suffered, if he had just 
hinted that the practice of these ascetics was founded 
on the Yoga Philosophy, which dates back to a remote 
period ; and that a celebrated author, known as Patanjali, has 
left a work on the subject as old as 200 B.c. Nor would it have 
interfered with the spirit of his purpose had he told us that 
one Vatsyayana wrote a book, about 1800 years ago, on which 
the domestic and social life of the Hindoos is moulded, as 1% 
teaches the science of life. The author of “Sketches of 
Hindoo Life” evidently writes from his own experience, and 
this gives a value to hisdescriptions. The whole is very fre sh, 
and the work is a contribution to our knowledge of the daily 
existence of the people of India. a subject on which we have 
not as yet many books of authority to refer to. 
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THUN. 

Thun is just the place for anyone who, tired of the noise and 
racket of London life, seeks simplicity and the calm enjoy- 
ment of beautiful walks amidst the most delightful scenery. 
Of course it does not boast the rugged grandeur of glaciers 
and snow-capped mountains, such as we meet with more in the 
heart of Switzerland; but in its quiet beauty of river, lake, 
and wooded hills, with the loftier heights of the Higer, the 
Monch, and the Jungfrau in the distance, it is not to be 
surpassed. 

The little town itself is charmingly situated on the river 
Aare, about three-quarters of a mile from the point where it 
issues from the Lake of Thun, and is quite a typical Swiss 
town. Many of the houses are very old, for the most 
part built of wood, and often curiously carved, with great over- 
hanging eaves, high gables, and queer-shaped roofs of many- 
coloured tiles and numerous pinnacles. There are two or three 
quaint old covered wooden bridges across the river, which is 
extremely rapid and of the deepest blue-green hue ; it is said, 
too, that its waters are excessively cold, but of this I cannot 
speak from experience. 

The main street of Thun is very curious. No two houses 
in it are alike, and the effect of the different styles. fancifully 
adorned fronts, and diversity of colouring, is most picturesque. 
A row of shops, generally rather inferior ones, or such,as are 
nsed for the sale of very homely articles, project in front of 
the houses on the ground-floor, the footway being made over 
their flat roofs, and in front of the better class of shops. An 
arcade, such as is often met with in old Swiss and German towns. 
extends part of the way above this footpath. I constantly found 
myself descending into the roadway in order to have a good 
look at the lower shops, many of which contained a great deal 
of copper-ware, some of the vessels being made in shapes 
quite strange to our eyes, while in others were odd-looking 
tubs and wooden utensils of every description, homespun 
linens, &c., all interesting to a stranger's eye. This walking 
in the roadway is, however, not always pleasant, as it is not 
very broad, and though the amount of traffic is not very 
great, some of the vehicles arc extremely clumsy and unwieldy, 
and the driving is most promiscuous, so that I had to keep a 
pretty sharp look out. 

Thun, for the most part, is built on the steep side of a hill ; 
the church, the schools, and many of the houses being at a 
very considerable height above the river. It is, in fact, quite 
a pilgrimage up to the church, the usual way of reaching it 
being up a flight of between two and three hundred wooden 
steps, roofed in almost to the top, and forming a most quaint 
and curious approach. The last part of the ascent is made by 
a flight of stone steps between walls with gardens on the 
other side, and when I was there some vegetable-marrow 
plants had been trained across from side to side, and formed 
quite a pretty green bower, while huge yellow marrows hung 
down over the heads of the passers-by. Hung, I say—but one 
came down on the steps with a crash the instant after I had 
passed, and its size and wéight were quite enough to make me 
thankful it did not come down upon my head. The result, 
if nothing worse, must have been a headache for the rest of 
that day. 

A little turret is built out at each corner of the church- 
yard, each commanding a most exquisite view of the lovely 
valley (the Aare here divides itself into two branches), with the 
impetuous river hurrying along through the most verdant 
meadows, the wooded sides of the Stockhorn, the sterner 
Niesen, the triple peaks of the Bliimlis-alp, and the distant 
snow-capped Jungfrau ; or, again, of the quaint-looking town 
below us, the castellated villas in their beautiful gardens that 
seemed to rise out of the water, and, a little further on, the 
glittering lake shut in by lofty mountains. All this makes: a 
veritable feast for the eyes that one would never tire of. ‘The 
curious old square tower-with a pinnacled turret at each 
corner—part of the former castle of Zaihringen-Thyburg— 
stands a little higher up than the church, the views from it 
being almost identical with those just described. 

Thun seems a very busy little place. One of its principal 
trades consists of porcelain, the manufacture of which is 
carried on at Heimburg, a village a little way out of the town. 
I paid a visit to these porcelain works, and was much in- 
terested in what I saw. The pottery is made by men, who also 
attend to the baking of it; but almost the whole of the 
painting, and of the fine stencil-work one sees on much of it, 
is the work of girls, who execute the designs entirely accord- 
ing to their own fancy. The “‘Thun ware,’ as it is called, is 
of several kinds: some, very fine, and of exquisite shades 
of colour, and with a dull surface, is considered the best, and 
is fashioned into elegant vases of classical shapes; another 
sort, the ground of which is often black, while the embossed 
pattern upon it is painted in bright tints of blue, red, and 
yellow, is made upon the models of vessels found by Dr. 
Schliemann in his recent excavations; while a third, less 
costly kind, is generally glazed on the surface. 

Coppersmiths and bellfounders also form an important 
part of the manufacturing population of Thun. Bells of every 
description, from the weighty and sonorous church-bell to the 
tiny tinkling things which the Swiss are so fond of placing 
about their harness, are made here ; and we were told that 
cow-bells, as well as bells for sheep and goats, so universally 
hung round the necks of all these animals in Switzerland, are 
made in greater numbers at Thun than in any other place ; 
while large quantities of them are yearly exported to America 
and several other countries. 

Thun is also the great market for the Gruyére cheeses, 
which are chiefly made in the neighbouring “ Simmenthal.” 
and hundreds of which are brought to the great cheese fair 
held there from time to time. One of these fairs took place 
while I was there. It was amusing to see the rough-and- 
ready way in which the cheeses, varying in ‘size from the 
circumference of a moderate-sized cart-wheel to that of an 
infant's perambulator, were brought into the town on the rude 
waggons of the country, generally drawn by oxen, and then 
rolled and tumbled about like so many logs of wood, till they 
are placed on open stalls along the street. Of course, intend- 
ing purchasers were freely invited to taste of these, as well as 
of the various other sorts of cheeses (some of very decided 
aroma, to say the least of it!) displayed, while the vendors 
tried to outdo one another in shouting the praises of their own 
especial dairy. The Gruyére cheeses are not, as is generally 
supposed in England, made entirely of goats’ milk—the best, 
at least, being composed of a mixture of goats’ and cows’ 
milk. Many of them -are made during the short summer 
when the flocks and herds are grazing on the “Sennen,” or 
heights, whence the cheeses are brought down to the valleys 
on the backs of stalwart young men, as is shown in our 
Illustration. The frame in which the cheese is placed 
resembles a glazier’s frame somewhat, though much narrower, 
and is fastened by straps round the shoulders. A portion of 
the woman’s head-dress is made of black lace or gauze, 
stiffened, and in some instances even held up by wires. It is 
attached to the back part of the head-gear. 

There are charming drives to be had around Thun, and, fr 
those who do not mind going uphill, most delightful walks. 


. 


I must content myself with mentioning one or two of the 
latter only. 

An instinctive feeling always leads me to try and get 
high up wherever I am, and this had already induced me to 
establish myself at a nice, quiet hotel a good way.up the hill- 
side, whence I could overlook the town. Still, I wanted to 
get higher ;-so, on starting out for my first walk, I naturally 
turned my face upwards. : 

The path led at first. past two or three pretty little villas, 
just then the abode of English residents, and on by cosy- 
looking chalets, inhabited by well-to-do peasants, standing in 
gardens gay with bright autumn flowers of every hue, fore- 
most among them being zinnias and asters of various shades, 
and shaded by pear and walnut trecs bowed down with their 
load of fruit. ‘The stillness was broken only by the hum of 
innumerable bees that were busy among the heather and 
wild thyme at my feet, varied by the occasional chirp of a 
grasshopper or the buzz of mosquitoes. It was very hot, and 
I was not sorry when I reached the shade of the beech and 
pine woods which clothe the Griisisberg. Ilere it was cooler, 
and I wandered up and up, stopping ever and anon to 
contemplate the exquisite views that continually presented 
themselves at some opening made at a salient point, till I 
reached the Rabenfluh, nearly 4000 ft. above the lake. This 
spot commands a wide prospect of the rich, fertile valley 
nearly as far as Berne, in the one direction, of the lake of 
Thun, backed by the Stockhorn, the Niesen, Bliimlis-alp, and 
the far-away Jungfrau in the other. 

Having rested a while and enjoyed to the full the beauty of 
the scenery, I set out on my return, which was more easily 
accomplished than the ascent had been. I followed the path 
by which I had gone up till I reached a sign-post with 
“'Kohlerenschlucht” on it, and as I thought “ schlucht” (or 
ravine) sounded promising, I took the direction in which it 
pointed. 

Descending rapidly, the path now led through a lovely 
wood carpeted with the softest mosses of many sorts, into 
which my foot sank at every step, while on all sides were ferns 
of most luxuriant growth, among which the English maiden- 
hair and the Asplenium Rathumararia were conspicuous. 
Fungi, too, abounded, some of them of very curious shapes, 
and nearly all of brilliant hues. ‘Tiny rills and miniature 
cascades, clear as crystal and cold as ice, came tumbling over 


the rocks at every turn, all hurrying down to join their waters 
with those of the Hiinibach, a small mountain stream, which 
here forces its way through a deep, rocky ravine, where it 
makes several waterfalls, one or two of them of considerable 


height and volume. One, the largest, if I remember rightly, 
was very picturesque, and seemed to have taken the form of 
a huge ostrich-feather. Following the course of this stream, 
which I crossed and recrossed by little rustic bridges, and 
passing by three or four poor cottages on its very brink, I 
soon came to the hamlet of Kohleren, and found myself on the 
Goldiwyl road, within a couple of miles of Thun. This road, 
running parallel with the Aare, from which it is only 
separated by the width of a meadow, is pleasantly shaded by 
great walnut-trees, now laden with fruit ; while the pastures 
on the other side were thickly sprinkled with autumn crocuses. 
As I neared the town my attention was drawn to two or three 
of the handsomest wooden houses I have seen in Switzerland. 
Both the colour of the wood and the richness of the carving 
were very remarkable, and one or two had not merely a motto, 
which is often seen on the front of Swiss dwellings, but a 
whole poem, or several verses of a psalm, cut in large letters 
on them—words expressing some patriotic or, still more often, 
some pious sentiment. 

Space forbids, or I should tell of other delightful walks I 
took in this pretty neighbourhood, the remembrance of which 
must ever be of the pleasantest. Lot. Me 


The Duke of Westminster has been appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the newly-created county of London. 

An exhibition of Elizabethan relics connected with the 
Armada Tercentenary is held in the Grand Saloon of Drury- 
Lane Theatre. It was opened by the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham. 

At an influential meeting held at Plymouth it was deter- 
mined to invite the Royal Agricultural Society to hold its 
annual meeting in 1890 in that town, and upwards of £2000 
was subscribed in the room. 

The Hon. W. H. B. Portman on Oct. 25 opened the Victoria 
Jubilee Nursing Institute, which has been erected and endowed 
at Taunton, at a cost of £10,000, The institute adjoins the 
Taunton and Somerset Hospital, which was erected as a 
memorial of the Jubilee of George III. The scheme of en- 
larging the usefulness of this institution has been promoted 
by Dr, Edward Liddon ; and.on an appeal being made for sub- 
scriptions, an anonymous donor gave £5000. The whole of the 
sm desired has been raised. The architect was Mr. Houghton 
Spencer, of Taunton. 


THE EXTENSION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


All Londoners may congratulate themselves on the completion 
of a business which has, during three or four years past 
engaged the active efforts of many public-spirited persons and 
which has been brought to a successful result, securing in 
perpetuity for the enjoyment and recreation of the people a 
large addition to the open ground of Hampstead Heath, under 
the official care of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in future of 
the new London County Council. It may indeed be considered 
that this addition was necessary to preserve the advantages 
hitherto derived from the.common use of the Hast Heath, the 
part extending from near the railway-station at South-End- 
green to the Vale of Health and the Spaniards Road. 

That portion of the heath, which is frequented more than 
any other by holiday folk of the working classes, fronts to- 
wards Highgate a beautiful rising ground, known as the 
Parliament Hill Fields, with the noble woods of Lord 
Mansfield’s park to the left hand, and to the right hand an 
elevated knoll, commanding a vast panoramic view which 
embraces nearly the whole of London, with the Surrey Downs 
Shooter’s Hill in Kent, and the hills in Essex beyond Waltham. 
stow and Wanstead closing the prospect. The nearer views 
from the Parliament Hill Fields are certainly more beautiful 
than any others within ten miles of London. There is Caen or 
Ken Wood, the park of Lord Mansfield, covering a long ridge 
of high ground with a thick belt of magnificent foliage ; there 
is the open eastern side of the picturesque little town of 
Hampstead, ascending the brow of the Hast Heath to the Flac- 
staff summit near Jack Straw’s Castle, below which, in a 
deep grassy hollow, the quaint hamlet called “The Vale of 
Health” is marked by a tall castellated building, which was 
designed for a grand hotel, and the upper part of which has 
an imposing effect. But the most delightful view is across the 
Highgate Ponds, and over the still rural hedges of Millfield- 
lane, to the West Hill of Highgate, which from Swain’s-lane, 
the quiet, tree-shaded avenue to Highgate Cemetery, rises 
steeply to the summit crowned by Highgate Church, and is 
clothed with foliage by Holly Lodge Park, the residence 
of Lady Burdetts Coutts, and by the groves and shrubberies 
of the villas in Fitzroy Park. The purchase from Lord 
Mansfield of these Parliament Ifill fields, with the remnant 
of the Gospel Oak fields, a lower piece of level ground 
adjacent to the railway, admirably suitable for cricket, foot- 
ball, and lawn-tennis, is an acquisition of the greatest value. 
They would otherwise, probably, at no distant time, have been 
covered with houses, like all the land between Kentish Town 
and Holloway, which we can remember to have been open 
fields. The enormous increase of population in those districts 
of North London which are not within an easy distance either 
of Regent's Park or of Finsbury Park, makes the opening of 
the Parliament Hill fields an event likely to contribute to the 
health and happiness of vast numbers of families; we have 
only now to urge that those fields should be rendered more 
accessible, from Kentish Town, by constructing an inexpensive 
foot-bridge over the North London Railway near the Gospel 
Oak Station, to save walking nearly a mile round. 

It has been observed, however, that the hitherto existing 
attractions of the East Heath at Hampstead, to which we 
now return, would have been liable to entire destruction, 
if the recent extension had not been effected at the 
present time. This can be readily explained with a little 
attention to the topography. The lower edge of the 
East Heath is bounded for the most part by a deep ravine, 
anciently the channel of a stream of which the water is now 
collected in the Hampstead Ponds. On the oppesite bank of 
this ravine, almost the entire slope of the rising ground, up to 
the Parliament Hill Fields, forms the East Park cstate, part 
of the large Hampstead property of Sir Spencer Maryon 
Wilson. Many years ago, in the time of his predccessor, Sir 
Thomas Maryon Wilson, there was a plan of building houses 
along the whole length of this strip of land ; a terrace road, 
now abandoned and grass-grown, was made ready to be lined 
with rows of trim villas, which would haye completely shut 
out every view of rural nature from that side of Hampstead 
Heath. This plan was happily not carried into effect; but a 
large portion of the ground, as it consisted of good brick-clay, 
was leased to a brick-maker, who held it until about two years 
ago, and by whom it was cut down, chopped, and carved in a 
manner utterly destructive of its natural form, which was that 
of a hill gracefully swelling with a fine outline, while the very 
pretty avenue of trees, at the public footpath from Hampstead 
to Highgate, was ruthlessly despoiled, ‘The mischief can never 
be repaired ; but since the East Park estate, as well as the 
Parliament Hill Fields, is now purchased on public account, and 
the ugly traces of clay-cutting and brick-making may be partly 
veiled by the springing-up of wild grass and brambles, we 
hope that in time a rough natural thicket will hide the 
unsightly disfigurement of the once beautiful hillside. If 
trees were planted there which would grow to a large size, 
flourishing as they would do in that sheltered situation, our 
children or grandchildren would find it a charming strip of 
woodland ; but we do not expect that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works—beg pardon, the London County Council—will go to 
such an expense. At any rate, the ground is saved from the 
house-builders, to whom it was actually offered for sale last 
year or the year before; and this means no less than the 
saving of Hampstead Hast Heath from the deprivation of any 
natural pleasantness that it has been deemed to possess. It 
was bad enough, in years long past, to have allowed the 
erection of the South Hill Park houses at one end, and of the 
misplaced cluster of odd buildings in the Vale of Health, at 
the other, by which the eastward view is fatally interrupted, 
and the succession of soft landscape outlines, that charmed 
the eye of many a poet and many an artist, has been 
irretrievably spoilt. 

To the north-west of the land called the East Park estate, 
adjacent to that romantie side-path, overhung by trees, which 
descends skirting the edge of the heath, from the corner by 
“The Elms,” not far from Erskine House in the Spaniards 
Road, another piece of land, in itself perhaps the most beau- 
tiful, has been obtained by the recent arrangements. It is of 
small extent, but the intimate charm of its scenery, which is 
due to the meadow-ground falling into dells and sequestered 
hollows, adorned with various clumps of trees, has remained 
intact; few public or private parks can boast of a lovelier 
spot. This ground has never been accessible to unprivileged 
feet, but it could be admired by looking over the fence. Our 
Artist, Mr. W. H. J. Boot, a resident at Hampstead, has devoted 
to its features a due share of his attention, while he has, 1n 
other Sketches, delineated the lesser bridge in the Hast Park 
estate ; the view from the bottom of the Bast Heath looking 
towards Highgate ; the familiar, stile at the entrance to the 
Parliament Hill Fields; and the view of Parliament Hill from 
the Highgate Ponds, clos¢ to Millfield-lane, looking in the south- 
west direction. . The opposite spires of Highgate and of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, are seen, rising amidst trees, from one 
point of view on the East Park estate. Those well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood will anticipate our admission that 
these Sketches do not comprise all that has been won for public 
pleasure ; but we may take another opportunity of showing 
what London has gained by the Hampstead Heath Extension. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated March 17, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Feb. 20, 1836; May 19, 1887; and Feb. 24, 1888), of Vr. 
Richard Elliston Phillips Balston, late of Thornhills, !aid- 
stone, who died on Sept. 22 last, was proved on Oct. 19 by 
Thomas Balston (the brother), Richard James Balston (the 
gon), and Robert Lake Cobb, the executors, the value of the 
- rsonal estate amounting to upwards of £343,000. The 
testator gives and devises his piece of land in Glads!one-road, 
Maidstone, upon trust. either to the Lecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, in or towards the payment or endowment of the 
Vicar or perpetual Curate of St. Paul's, Maidstone ; or for the 
erection of a church, chapel, or elementary schools ; £3000 to 
the Vicar and churchwardens of St. Paul’s, Maidstone, upon 
trust, to pay the income to the Vicar for his own use; and 
£2000 Three per Cent Consolidated Stock to the said Vicar and 
churchwardens, upon trust, to apply the income in or towards 
payment of the stipend of a second Curate, and when there is 
no such second Curate, for the good of the poor. The good- 
will, machinery, and capital of his business of a paper maker 
at Springfield, together with the mills, warehouses, dwelling- 
houses, and lands he leaves to his son, Richard James Balston 

but charged with the payment of an annuity of £4000 for his 
son William Edward Balston. He devises his two messuages at 
Thornhills, with the gardens and premises, to his daughter, 
Mary Mansfield Balston, and also bequeaths to her his plate, 
glass, furniture, pictures, carriages and horscs; £500 to his 
niece, Mary Mansfield; £1000 to his god-daughter, Mary Mans- 
field Cobb ; £1000 to Edward Prentice ; £150 to cach executor, 
and other legacies to friends and servants. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves as to one third each to his 
son William Edward and his daughters Mary Mansfield and 
Mrs. Catherine Letitia Whitehead. 

The will (dated June 18, 1879) of Mr. Rolert Roskell, late 
of Park House, Fulham, and New Bond-street. one of the firm 
of Hunt and Roskell, jewellers, who died on July 22 last, was 
proved on Oct. 24 by Allan Roskell and Charles John Roskell, 
the sons. and Philip Witham, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £277,000. ‘The 
testator, under certain covenants contained in two indentures 
of settlement, gives £10,000 to the trustees of the marriage 
settlement of his son Nicholas Robert Roskell ; £7500 to the 
trustees of the marriage settlement of his daughter Mary, Lady 
Codrington ; £5000 each to his sons, Charles John, Nicholas 
Robert, and Richard ; £10,000, upon trust, for his son Charles, 
and then to his children ; £15,000, upon like trusts, for his son 
Nicholas Robert ; £7500 to his daughter, Lady Codrington, for 
life, and then to her children; £10,000, upon trust, for his 
grandson, William Robert Codrington ; £500 and an annuity 
of £1000, and the’ use. for life, of his house, furniture, horses, 
&e., to his wife, Mrs. Mary Roskell ; £200 each to his nephews, 
John and James Kendal; and legacies to servants and executors. 
‘The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his sons Nicholas Charles and Allan, in equal shares, 
for their respective lives, and then for their children. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Miss 
Mary Catherine Ann Myers, late of No. 4, Tilney-strect, Park- 
lane, who died on Sept, 24 last, a spinster, without parent, 
brother or sister, uncle or aunt, nephew or niece, and intestate, 
were on Oct. 15 granted to the Most Hon. William, Marquis of 
Abergavenny, K.G., of Hridge Castle, Frant, Sussex. the lawful 
cousin-german, and one of the next-of-kin, the value thereof 
amounting to upwards of £169,416. 

The will (dated Aug. 6, 1885) of Miss Emily Coates, late of 
Upper Terrace Lodge, Hampstead, who died, on Sept. 26, at 
Looe, Cornwall, was proved on Oct. 22, by Miss Marian Julia 
James, the sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £83,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£2000 each to her cousins, Mrs. Flora Elizabeth Robinson and 
Mrs. Eleanor Kathrine Miller ; £500 to the London Domestic 
Mission Society, having stations at Spitalfields and St. Luke's ; 
and £200 to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves to her friend, Miss Marian Julia James, for her own use 
and benefit. 

The will (dated March 6, 1888), witha codicil (dated March 13, 
1888), of Mr. Thomas Holt, formerly of New South Wales, and 
a member of the Legislative Council of that colony, but late 
of Halcot, Bexley, who died on Sept. 6, was proved on Oct. 19 
by Mrs. Sophia Johanna Charlotte Holt, the widow, Joseph 
Edwin Crawford Munro, and Alice Sophia Ellen Holt, Annie 
Isabella Holt, and Emmeline Augusta Holt, the daughters, the 
executors. The value of the personal estate in England exceeds 
£37,000, the bulk of the testator’s property being in Australia. 
The testator bequeaths £1500 and the use of his house and 
furniture, an annuity of £150 for life, two annuities of £850 
and £2500 during widowhood only, and a further annuity of 
£150 in the event of her marrying again, to his wife, Mrs. 
Sophia Johanna Charlotte Holt ; £10,000 each to his daughters 
Alice Sophia Ellen, Annie Isabella, and Emmeline Augusta ; 
and legacies to his executors. He gives and devises his estate 
called “ Arthursleigh,” in Australia, to his son Arthur William 
for life, with remainder over to his first and other sons in 
seniority in tail male; his estate called “ Sutherland ” to his son 
Frederick Samuel Ellis, with a like remainder ; and his “ Pitt- 
street Property,” Sydney, between his three sons and three 
daughters, in equal shares; but these devises are conditional 
upon the payment of part of the annuities to his wife. The 
residue of his property, both in England and Australia, he 
leaves between his three sons, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 28, 1871), with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 28, 1871, and July 7, 1882), of Mrs. Harriet Langford 
Cotton, late of The Convent, Kingsgate, Isle of Thanet, Kent, 
who died on Sept. 21, was proved on Oct. 19 by Thomas 
William Oliver, R.N., the nephew, Alexander Forbes Tweedie, 
and Richard Walter Tweedie, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £29,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£1000 to her sister, Mrs. Charlotte King; £1000 to Henry 
Oliver ; £7000, upon trust, for Thomas Langford Oliver, for 
life, and then to his children ; her leasehold estate at Kensing- 
ton to Henry Horace Powell Cotton; £50 each to the poor of 
the parish of St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, and the parish 
schools ; £25 for the schools at Broadstairs under the super- 
intendence of the Vicar ; 200 guineas to each of her executors ; 
and numerous other legacies to relatives and servants. The 
residue of her property she leaves to her nephew, ‘Thomas 
William Oliver, absolutely. 

The Scotch Confirmation, under the seal of the Commissariot 
of Selkirk, of the trust, disposition, and settlement (dated 
Feb. 13, 1885) of Mr. James Johnstone, J.P., D.L., M.P. for the 
county of Clackmannan from 1851 to 1857, late of Alva, 
Stirling, and Hangingshaw, Selkirk, who died on Feb. 24, 
granted to Fletcher Norton Menzies and Robert Blachford 
Mansfield, the accepting executors nominate, was resealed in 
London on Oct. 17, the value of the personal estate in England 
and Scotland exceeding £7000. 


‘The Newark Town Council have elected Mr. F. B. Foottit, 
Solicitor, as Coroner for the borough in place of Mr. W. Wallis, 
*oli-‘tor, who has mysteriously disappeared from Newark. 
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CHESS. 


? 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
WH Hayron,—No, one solution is enough; but the discovery of others, when 

they exist, shows more careful analysis of the posits pute = 
aed bd (Plymouth).--Thanks for game, which shall have attention. 

rs W J Barrp.—Your inference is wrong, but your judgment is right. The 

cose Jet not auabed. on account of the elute of eon nove 

) Strom whch we suffer ; butyas your tur! ay S as vi i 

one how sent, which we certainly like better, So 
BW La Moruk (New York).—Thanks. Weattach im p he flaw y' 

mention, and think the position a very good one. geen ct De 58 
W_ Parsons.—The manner is correct; the 3 rtung y 3 

airatecieat titeree ; the matter, unfortunately, possesses no 
G P Nico.rr. C BP, AND OTHERS.—Q to B 4th wl re No, 232: x 

is sufflc.ent wnuswer for Black. ° ; prac: ctesiagas Narcan ahs 
PROBLEMS received with thanks fr v ybus, W Gleay et 

BW be Me a rom J W Pybus, W Gleave, Mrs W J Baird, and 
Cornecr SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No, 2390 received from EB J Bohnstedt; of 

No, 2121 from EJ Bohnstedt, Blir W Cochrane, W Porter, and Amateurs of 

Wedde's Hotel ; of No. 232% from AG. k n,I 

Joseph T Pullen,and WH Hayton; or No, 

Hamilton Gell, and Amateurs of Wedde’s Ho 


CorkKCT SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No. 232 received from Amateurs of Wedde's 
Hotel, W J (Victoria), Howard A, Thomas Chown (Brighton), E Casella (Paris), 
Rev Winfield Cooper, E Lucas, A Newman, J D Tucker (Leeds), E G Boys, 
D McCoy (Galway), © E P, J Hare, Jupiter Junior, J Ross (Whitby), Peterhouse, 
Columbus, Shadforth, Percy Ewen, L Desanges, J Dixon (Colchester), E Phillips. 

_ W Hamilton Gell, k -Worters (Canterbury), GV (Brentwood), BE Field (Sur- 
hiton). WR Raillem, Pembroke, Wilson (Grange-on-Sands), Martin F, Mrs 
Kelly, Dawn, Blair H Cochrane, Julia Short (Exeter), EJ Winter Wood, J Hep- 
worth Shaw, W'S (SheMeld), TG (Ware), JT Pullen, R FN Banks, E Louden, 
J Thoms, J Gaskin, J J B (Hallingbury) Dr F St, WH Hayton, GJ Veale, Dane 
Joln, FC Cook, T Roberts, and N.gel, 


(The Hague), Charles Etheringtan, 
3 from FC Cook (Reading), A W 


te SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2322. 
WHITE. 
1. P takes P 
2.Q to Kt 2nd (ch) 
3. P or Q mates accordingly. 
If Black play 1, Kt to B 6th, then 2.Q eee (em; if}. P to Q 3rd, then 2. Q to 
t,&e. 


Tit ith (ch); and if 1, Kt to B Sth, then 2 takes Kt, & 


BLACK. 
B to B 4th 
K or Kt moves 


PROBLEM No. 2326. 
By J. PIERCE, M.A. 
BLACK, 


2 


“Hy i " 


8 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 


wy, 


| 


3 aa a 
ae a 


CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


An interesting game played in Mr. Fraser’s Tourney, between Mr. J. H. 
BLAKE, of Southampton, and Mr. G. W. LENNOX, of Cardiff. Notes by 


Mr. Fraser, 
(Scotch Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. L.) with (Mr.B) BL‘cK (Mr. L.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 17. P takes P Kt takes Q P 
2K KttoB3rd QKtto B3rd 18. Kt to K 4th 

3. P to Q 4th P takes P White originally purposed to exchange 
4, Kt takes P B to Q B Ath Knights here: ita ae last ret 
5. B to K 3rd Q to B 3rd pious aoe ey Ne He would 
6. Pto Q B 3rd K Kt to K 2nd__| certainly have got a hetter game—c.y., 

, 18. Kt takes Kt, R takes Kt; 19 Kt t 

7, Q to Q 2nd P to Q R 3rd K 4th, QtoR 3rd (he Cannot, we i 


ve, 
Black may also Castle here with perfect | Mow the K Kt P to he captured) ; 20, Kt 


safety. to Q Bath, witha good game, 
8. P to K B 4th P to Q 3rd 18. Q to Q B 3rd 
9. Q to K B 2nd B to Q 2nd 19. Kt takes Kt Q takes Kt 


10. Kt to B 2nd Castles (Q R) 


The usual reply is 19, B takes B, but the 
text move appears far preferable, 


11. B to K 2nd 
White obviously c'nnot, without dis- 


20. Q to K 8rd 

There is apparently no moye, now, to 
save the game, althoughQ to R 7th would 
considerably prolong it—e.., 20.Q to R 
7th, Q takes Kt; 21.Q to R sth (ch), K to 
Q 2nd; 22. B to Ktdth(ch), Brakes B; 


advantage, play P to Q Kt 4th here. 23. Q takes Rich R fakes Q; ae ee 
CR 4 , Kt to Q 6th (ch) ; 25. K to Q and, Kt to 
e Kt to Q 2nd EF he ei: 8 Tth; 26. Rto pea (ch), Kto Bsq;27.R 


“iu »} %; . a ok 
13, Kt takes B PtoK Kt4th | kes BR (ch), K takes R; and Blac 


must win. 
14, P to B 5th Kt to K 4th 0, Q takes R P 
15, Castles (QR) — B to R 5th 21. Kt to Q 6th (ch) R takes Kt 
All this is played with great accuracy | 22. Q to K 4th Q to R 8th (ch) 


and vigour, 


23. Q to Kt sq Q takes Q (ch), 
16. Q R to K sq 


and White resigns, 


P to Q 4th 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. : 
One of eight simultaneous games played by Mr, BLACKDURNE at Trowbridge. 
(Hampe Allgaier Gambit.) 


WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Blackburne). (No. 7 Board). (Mr, Blackburne). (No.7 Board), 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 12, — Q takes B 
2QKttoB3rd PtoQB 3rd 13. R to B7th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
3. P to B 4th P takes P alate ie Toat, Htibhe forced 
4. Kt to B 3rd P to Q 3rd nates A ave pices of Mindfoid play. 


14. P to K 5th Q to Q sq 
White now announced mate in eight 


Blick is evidently unacquainted with 
this opening. 


5. P to Q 4th P to K Kt 4th moves. 

6. P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th 15.Q to Q 8rd (ch) K to R 4th 
7. Kt to Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 16. KR to B 5th B takes R 
8«Kt takes P K takes Kt 17. Q takes B(ch) Bto Kt 4th 
9. B takes P B to K 2nd 18. B to B7th (ch) K to R 5th 
10, B to B 4th (ch) K to Kt 2nd 19. P to Kt 3rd (ch) K to R 6th 
11, Castles B takes P 20, K takes P 


to B sq (ch) 
to B 2nd (ch) K to R 6th 
to R 2nd, 


12. B takes P o 
Q 


21, 
A reply to Black's last move that is 22. 
quite a Ja Blackburne, 


Tn addition to the important forthcoming English work on the openings to 
which we alluded some time ago, another treatise on the same subject is 
announced by Mr. Steinitz. Some novelties of treatment are promised, the 
chief of which is an explanation of the principles on which each particular 
analysis is based. If the author's intentions are fully carried out, the book 
will rank as the best of its kind yet published, and we hope nothing will 
prevent the expected completion of the manuscript by the end of the year, 
A work from so eminent an exponent of the game as Mr, Stelnitz will create 
as much stir in chess circles as that caused by the first appearance of Mr. 
Staunton’s “ Handbook” in 1848. 

The Windsor Chess Club, under the presidency of the Hon. and Rey, 
Canon Courtenay, has commenced its winter programme. Meetings will be 
held every Thursday at Layton’s Rooms from three to twelve p.m., and some 
of the London masters are expected to be present occasionally. 

A match between the Hampstead and Somerset House Chess Clubs, 
played on Oct, 22, resulted in the victory of the latter team by six games to 
two. 

Mr. Gunsberg visited the East London Chess Club, Mile-End-road, on 
Oct, 20, and gave an exhibition of simultaneous play in the Lecture Hall of 
the People’s Palace. Meeting 24 opponents, he won 19, lost 2, and drew 3. 
Messrs. H. Cudmore and W. H. Pullinger were his successful antagonists. - 


Mr. Alderman Whitehead, Lord Mayor-Elect, has been 
presented to the Lord Chancellor, in accordance with custom, 
and has received her Majesty's approval of the choice of the 
citizens. 


THE DENISON GOLD-MINES, ALGOMA, 
UPPER CANADA. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, who was sent to Aus: 
tralia from England “Across Two Oceans,” travelled by a 
somewhat indirect and lingering route: after visiting the 
West Indies, and making sketches of the Panama Canal works. 
our Illustrations of which have been published. he proceeded 
to New York, and thence to Montreal, with the purpose of 
crossing the North American Continent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This purpese was accomplished, with par- 
ticular facilities allowed him for seeing and sketching the 
most interesting places along that line, from Ottawa by Lake 
Nipissing, and north of Lake Superior, to Manitoba, to the 
North-West prairie-lands, to Calgarry and Banff, on the Bow 
River, thence over the Rocky Mountains and through the high- 
lands and forests of British Columbia, to the Pacifie coast. 
We shall present to our readers an interesting series of Illus- 
trations of the main line ; but there is a branch line, renning 
120 miles in a south-west direction, from the Sudbury Junction 
by Spanish River to Algoma, at the head of Lake IIuron, by 
which Mr. Prior went to see the new Canadian gold-fields, 
situated in the township of Denison, not more than twenty- 
two miles along the Algoma line. The gold-mines there have 
already become so famous that our. Illustrations of this 
subject may be worth giving apart from those of the main 
route to the Great West ; and our Special Artist was enabled. 
by the assistance of the consulting engineer, Mr. Charles 
Dobson, to obtain precise information. 

The “Tough and Ranger” gold-mine, henceforth to 
he called “* The Vermilion,” which is expected to be one of the 
richest anywhere, but which is certainly remunerative to its 
fortunate owners, was discovered in the summer of 1887 by 
Mr. Ranger, a French Canadian of much experience, furnished 
with an outfit of necessary stores and appliances by Mr. Robert 
Tough, and employed on the terms of sharing the proceeds of 
any successful find he could make. Gold was found on a plot 
of land which Mr. Tough purchased ; and the first portion of 
the claim was sold to Mr. Duncan, now Vice-President of the 
Vermilion Mine Company. Several American capitalists 
at Chicago and New York joined in forming the company, 
and operations were commenced, which have so far been very 
successful. Our Special Artist, accompanied by Mr. Dobson, 
after alighting from the railway freight-train which conveyed 
them from Sudbury, had to walk three miles, in pouring rain, 
through forest and swamp, along a path which was often so 
deep in mire that they could only get on by walking on the 
fallen trunks of trees. We give the remainder of the 
description in Mr. Prior’s own words :— 

“The country all round, for miles and miles, has been 
ravaged by fire ; and only the stumps and sticks of spruce and 
fir trees remain. The Vermilion Mining Company have put up 
a few shanties and a house, and are now sinking shafts and 
crushing the quartz, still on quite a small scale ; but the whole 
township of Denison, so rich in gold, will soon be full of 
stamping and crushing mills ; and no doubt a town will spring 
up in this wild and burnt forest wilderness. Everything is 
very primitive at present ; the shaft is about thirty-two feet 
deep, and only two men can work at a time, filling a bucket, 
which is then carried over to the crushing-machine, and for 
washing. Extraordinary finds of gold are made; and very 
rich specimens of ore are constantly brought up. I chanced 
to arrive just at such a time, and made a sketch of the experts 
examining a fine piece of quartz. 

“So great is the excitement about this particular district 
that people of all classes are flocking to the spot. Men who 
have bought lots in the township are to be seen and heard of 
all over the p'ace. I met a great banker, an alderman of 
Toronto, and an independent gentleman, travelling with an 
expert, to find out if their property had any gold upon 
it; and I made a sketch of the party of prospectors starting 
from the Ranger Lode hut in search of the precious metal. 
They had seyen miles to walk through a burnt forest, with 
impediments at every step; and I only hope they will have 
returned perfectly satisfied with their land purchase.” 


THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY AT SEAHAM 
HARBOUR. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland paid a visit to Seaham Tar; 
bour, on Oct. 27, to fulfil, with the Marchioness, some im- 
portant duties. His Lordship has had erected a magnificent 
new drill-hall for the 2nd Durham Artillery Volunteers, of 
which he is the Colonel-Commandant, in succession to his 
father. Preceded by the band, sixty strong, his Lordship led 
the brigade to the Vicarage Field, where an inspection took 
place. ‘They afterwards marched to the new Londonderry 
Drill-hall, which Lady Londonderry declared open. ‘The 
Marquis of Londonderry, the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
Herbert Vane-Tempest, Lady Helen Vane-Tempest, Colonel 
Walkey, inspecting officer of the district, and a number of the 
gentry of the neighbourhood were also present. Lady London- 
derry also presented the prizes won by the brigade in its regi- 
mental competition and at Shoeburyness and the Scottish camp. 
The Marquis, addressing those present, said the opening of 
the new hall marked an epoch in the history of the 2nd 
Durham Artillery Volunteers. He need hardly say that the 
reason for their deserting their old quarters was the increase, 
both rapid and marvellous, in the numbers of the regiment. 
In 1860 the number of men forming the 2nd Durham Artillery 
Volunteers compr’sed four batteries and 204 men, who were at 
the review held by her Majesty in Hyde Park. In 1880 the 
strength of the regiment had increased to 788 ; and in 1888 it 
was 925. Tle was also glad to recognise their skill in repository 
drill, and their soldierly and military bearing in the field. The 
reports of the inspecting officers for many years had been 
most satisfactory. This was, no doubt, due to the zeal 
energy, and perseverance with which they had espoused the 
cuise of the Volunteer movement. ‘They must also feel it was 
their duty as a regiment to be progressive, and he trusted they 
would in the future manifest the same zeal, energy, and per- 
severance in discharging their duties that they had hitherto 
done. Major Warham having handed to his Lordship a silver 
salver, and purse containing £65, subscribed by the officers and 
men of the regiment, the Marquis of Londonderry presented 
the silver salver and purse of gold to Adjutant-Major R. Hard- 
castle on his retiring from service under the terms of the Act 
of Parliament, he having been seventeen years Adjutant of the 
regimeat. His Lordship attributed much of the succcss of the 
regiment to the ability and untiring zeal of Major Hardcastle. 
Major Hardcastle briefly acknowledged the presentation. 


An anonymous donor has forwarded £500 to the fund for 
maintaining the cruising hospital-ships of the Mission to 
Deep-Sea Fishermen. 

Mr. John Walker, of Cheltenham, has given £5000 to 
endow a canonry in Gloucester Cathedral, to be permanently 
associated with the office of diocesan missioner, and to form a 
memorial of the late Mr. Gambier Parry, of Higham, the 
painter of Gloucester and Ely Cathedrals and Tewkesbury 
Abbey. 
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1. View of the Tough and Ranger Mine. ~ 2. The Tamarac Swamp, on the Road to the Ranger Mine. 8. Entrance to the Shaft, Tough and Ranger Mine. 
4. Mining Prospectors on their Journey. 5, Stamping-Mill for Crushing the Gold-bearing Quartz. 6. Washing and Testing the “ Tailings.” 7, Examining a Fine Nugget just found. 


THE DENISON GOLD-MINES, NEAR ALGOMA, LAKE HURON, UPPER CANADA, 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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Fluted Coffee Pot, with Ebony 
handle, 
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Solid Silver.. £9 0 ..£10 10 

Best Electro. 310 .. 4 0 


Fluted Solid Silver Table 
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Electro-Silver Sugar Bowl and 
Sifter, 18s. 


Registered “ Princess” Tea Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
' Two Spoons, and Sugar Tongs. 
~ Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s. Best Electro-Silver, £5 5s. 
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LADIES* DRESSES. 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 
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SPEARMAN, 
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EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 
ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Wool only. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut. 
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CHEST COLDS | b 
SORE THROATfromCOLD- STIFFNESS 2 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 


CAUTION. 
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EXTRACTS. 


“Mr. BENGER’S admirable 
preparations.”—Lancet. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
\. INTERNATIONAL 
\\HEALTH EXHIBITION 


obtainable. When mixed 
with warm milk it forms a 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
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the same floceulent digestible 
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human milk, so that hard in- 
digestible masses cannot form 
in the stomach, 
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BENSON’S BOND-STREET NOVELTIES. 


£21. £ 
FINE BRILLIANT STARS, 
Forming Brooches, Pendants, Hair 
Ornaments, and Tiaras. 


FIVE STARS, mounted to form Tiara, 
from £170 to £425. 


Tilustrated 
Catalogue of Novelties 
Post-Free. 
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For Autumn Art Behibitions, §¢., sve page 534; Ladies’ Column, see page 536 + Obituary, S'c., see page 538. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITIONS. 


The adjoining galleries of Mr. McLean and Messrs. Tooth, 
which, in friendly rivalry, usually open on the same day, have 
not, this year, departed from the time-honoured custom. As 
the managers of both galleries are recognised adepts in cater- 
ing for the varying taste of the public, it is interesting to 
study their points of contact and divergence. Both galleries 
show a marked predominance of works by foreign artists. At 
Messrs. Tooth’s, scarcely more than one third of the 150 
exhibited works bear the names of English painters ; whilst 
at Mr. McLean’s smaller exhibition the disproportion is still 
greater. It may be said that British artists have elsewhere 
abundant opportunities of showing their work, and that they 
are satisfied with the publicity thus obtained ; but itis worthy 
of notice that the two dealers who are regarded as the most 
experienced and astute in the trade should thus interpret 
public feeling in art. 

Mr. McLean's piéee de résistance (he always has one, at 
least, in his bill-of-fare) is Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s latest work, 
“ Pasturage in the Pyrenees” (29), a mountain-top bright with 
Alpine roses, on which stands a magnificent rough-haired bull, 
surrounded by his somewhat numerous family of cows and 
calves. In her rendering of animals Rosa Bonheur stands 
almost alone amongst foreign artists, and it is enough to say 
that in the present work she shows no signs of failing powers ; 
whilst in the distant landscape, fringed with snow-touched 
mountains, she strikes a note of poetry which has too often 
been absent from her powerful but somewhat prosaic inspira- 
tions. It is interesting to contrast Rosa Bonheur’s work with 
that of another past master in the craft, E. Van Marcke, whose 
“Dutch Pasture Land” (17) is, in its treatment, as far re- 
moved from the French lady’s as the Pyrenean mountains are 
from the polders of Holland. If there be those who prefer 
the realism of the latter, we can find no cause for quarrel, for 
Van Marcke, in his own line, is as distinctive and praise- 
worthy as Rosa Bonheur. Amongst the other foreign 
pictures, Julius Zuber's “In Love” (14) shows that the artist 
can do something besides Egyptian cafés, and can throw 
into Western life not a little of that mingled sentiment and 
humour which distinguished his studies in the streets of Cairo. 
Sefior Barbudo's “ First Communion ” (16) ought to be studied 
in conjunction with Sefior Gallegos’ “ Baptism,” in Messrs. 
Tooth’s exhibition; for both are the results of Fortuny’s 
teaching or example. In both we have the same crowd of 
prelates, richly dressed men and women, with clouds of muslin 
floating in all directions, and in both we have the same minute 
study of details, the same carefully-finished backgrounds which 
destroy all sense of repose. From each of these pictures, at 
least three might be carved without violence to the whole ; and 
we venture to think that in each case the sections would give 
a fairer idea of each artist's technical skill and sense of colour. 
Herr Neubert’s “Approaching Storm” (33) and “A Fine 
Evening ” (44) are very much like half-a-dozen other works 
he has produced every year for some time past. Herr Max Todt, 
Herr Poetzelberger, and Mons. Clays are, as usual, distinguish- 
able by careful work without much imagination. 

Amongst the English artists Mr. J. B. Burgess’s “ Imperti- 
nent Students of Salamanca” (15) is a happy return to a style 
in which he earned his spurs many years ago; and although 
he may not hope to catch, like John Philip, the richer tones of 
Spanish colour, he has a keener sense of Spanish humour, 
which is not, even in these days, devoid of a certain stateliness. 
The fault of this picture, in our eyes, is the undue importance 
given to the brazier at which the girls are warming their feet. 
It occupies the centre of a rather large canvas, and draws 
away the eye from the laughing girls, the scandalised duenna, 
and the enterprising young students who have forced their 
way into the house. In Mr. J. W. Godward, whose single 
work at Burlington House last summer passed almost un- 
noticed, Mr. McLean has discovered an artist who has studied 
Alma Tadema to some purpose. In “The Tiff” (22) and 
in “Waiting for the Dance” (25) the painter's object 
has been apparently to show, in the first place, his 
delicate sense of colour—especially in the single figure 
of the standing girl; and secondly, his marvellous dex- 
terity in reproducing Mr. Alma Tadema’s rendering of 
marble, leopard’s skin, and bronze-work. In time, we hope, 
Mr. Godward will trust a little more to his own imagination, 
and a little less to Mr. Tadema’s ; but meanwhile he will, doubt- 
less, find considerable profit by bringing his work to this high 
level of technical skill. Mr. Burton Barber is never at a loss 
for a fresh combination of his chubby child and patient fox- 
terrier. The present arrangement, “Trying” (21), shows with 
what more-than-human sweetness the dog submits to be 
dressed in Dolly’s clothes, and how thoroughly he seems to 
enter into the child’s game without losing sense of his own 
dignity. He seems to wish to convey that he is quite aware 
that when he likes he can be a much better companion to the 
child than her doll or her nurse, or even her elder sister. Mr. 
Peter Graham's “ Banks of a Scotch Loch” (11) is painted 
with his usual dash; but it is sad to find in L. B. Hurt’s 
“Cloudy Day in Glen Sligachan” (39) a reproduction of so 
many of Mr. Graham’s mannerisms with less of his skill. 

In Messrs. Tooth’s galleries the honours may be said to be 
more equally divided between our own and foreign artists— 
Frank Holl, L. Deutsch, and Dagnan-Bouyveret. The now well- 
known picture, “ Besieged” (124), by the first-named, was 
painted in the rare intervals of leisure he could snatch from 
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portrait-painting, and represents another episode in the “ Idyll 
of Suffering,” which he never lived to complete. The mother, 
whose husband is perhaps a prisoner in Germany, or fighting 
in the snow on the frontier, has just come back to. her two 
children with a scanty scrap of food, and, sick with fear and 
apprehension at the prospect for the morrow, seems about to 
abandon as useless the struggle for life. M. Dagnan’s 
“ Pardon ” (56) is a fine bit of realistic work, representing one 
of those quaint Breton customs, where men and women, old and 
young, make the circuit of the church or cloisters, sometimes 
on their knees imploring in a low melancholy dirge pardon 
for the faults of their seemingly unchequered lives. Herr 
Deutsch’s “La Jeune Favorite” (90) is chiefly noteworthy 
for its subdued colour, and for the powerful painting of 
the four eunuchs in white dresses, who salute the new 
favourite as she enters the private apartments of her lord, 
The attendant, in yellow silk, who guards the doorway is also 
a clever bit of painting ; whilst the almost childlike figure of 
the girl is not without a certain pathetic interest. Mr. L. 
Raven Hill is, if we mistake not, like Mr. Ridgway Knight, an 
American by birth and a French artist by education. Both of 
them are seen here to advantage, the former in “A Little 
Gipsy” (30), a child surrounded by fallen leaves, and the 
latter in his Salon work “ Left in Charge” (118), a bit of 
Seine scenery soft and delicate in colour, though showing, 
perhaps, too much imitative work to attract sufficient notice 
from the Parisian public. M. Léon Lhermitte in “ La Veillée” 
(429) shows a more joyous side of Breton life, and de- 
picts the custom of many a village where the women, to 
save fire and light, assemble in one another's cottages 
to pass the long winter’s evenings—spinning and winding 
their wool in merry companionship. Here,asat Mr. McLean's, 
are to be found specimens of Mr. Burton Barber's work 
“ Mischief ” (12), and of Mr. Godward’s “Ianthe” (23), show- 
ing how both dealers recognise the current of popular taste. 
Of Seftor Gallegos’ “ Baptism” (74) we have already spoken ; 
but we may add that, in addition to many other points in 
common with Senor Barbudo’s work, it would seem as if, in 
many cases, the same models had sat to both artists. In strong 
contrast with all this foreign work or work modified by foreign 
influence, are two pictures, “Sympathy ” (64) and “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” (122), by Mr. G. B. O’Neill, which seem to carry 
us back forty years in Hnglish art. Simple and direct in 
intention and treatment, they belong to a school of which we 
regret to see the almost total disappearance, even whilst 
admitting the progress our painters have made, and the good 
they have learned from their neighbours on all sides, Among 
the remaining works, which will repay an extra amount of 
attention, are Eugéne De Blaas’ “ C’est lui” (1); Mr. David 
Farquharson’s “Glen Muick” (4) and “ Lochnagar ” (104), a 
very remarkable bit of landscape; M. Julien Dupré’s “ Hay- 
time” (44); Charles Meissonier’s “ Improvisatore” (95), in 
reality a man with a hurdy-gurdy ; Mr. John Philip's “ New 
Ballad” (117), painted in 1863; and several typical works by 
Mauve, Artz, Israels, amongst the foreigners; and by Messrs. 
Leader, T. Collier, and Heywood Hardy amongst our own 
fellow-countrymen. 


DUAL NOVEMBER. 


November has a twin aspect of which each phase is utterly 
unlike. Hence comes the complece dissimilarity, not to be 
found of any other month in the year, which exists between 
the portraiture of November by the urban and rural pen 
respectively. In description, a London November is usually 
found as a clear proof of the conventional Frenchman’s sup- 
posed idea of the month as one promoting general suicide from 
Waterloo. Bridge. And it must be confessed that even-the 
most determined lover of the sweet shady side of Pall-mall, 
who contemns all rural dwellers as 
Crawling from window to window to see. 
A goose on a common, a crow on a tree, 

finds his admiration of tawn much strained when subjected 
to the test of this particular month, The too common experience 
of fog, thick, nauseous, and gloomy, which insinuates itself 
everywhere in combination with slushy, greasy, gloomy streets, 
which even when the early lamps are lighted merely gains a 
twinkle of light here and there through the mephitic vapour 
wreaths of “ London particular,” the rasping air and biting wind, 
the general chilliness, dampness. darkness, and ill-temper ; 
the constant performances among all one’s friends and 
acquaintances on “the light catarrh”; the short days and 
long nights, when the enterprising burglar once more demon- 
strates how admirable is our system of allowing the night 
police to announce their progress half a mile off by the regu- 
lation boots: the whole aspect of London under a vast canopy 
of foul-smelling fog, which fills the most carefully warmed 
room in a most insinuating but effective manner—all these 
things make a picture of the month which too frequently 
proves the correctness of Hood’s famous lines on November. 

And as such is the experience of the town writer, what wonder 
that in the list of months this one has achieved a reputation 
of the gloomiest? . Can anything be found attractive in its 
name?-may well be asked. Yet, on the same day and within 
half an hour, you shall see the dual aspect in brilliant con- 
trast—the self-same day, which lours so grimly and depress- 
ingly over London, shall, within a few miles out of the 
metropolitan boundaries, be a picture which is full of charms. 
Take the train, and run a few miles in whichever direction 


you will out of town limits—start from the farthes 
to the edge of the nearest really vara niatitot tie ic as ithe ae 
pantomime transformation from the Cave of Dullness to the 
Realm of Sunshine! Behind lies London, as you gaze. 
blurred, huge mass seen through a grimiest robe of foul bla : 
or yellow vapour, with fantastic images here and there oe 
nified through the fog. You are but a few miles out yet 
round you is the other aspect of the month — the Nes 
November. Bare and leafless, indeed, are the trees ; but behind 
them isa background of azure sky, and through their inter. 
lacing tracery of boughs the winter sun gleams on every twig 
“The air bites shrewdly,” it is true; but the Satan 
rawness of the mephitic fog you have left behind: i 
keenness is bracing, and the blood circulates anew under it 
Look round, and confess that the most inveterate prejudices 
which have been fostered by town-limners of the month must 
melt before the scene. Glance at the cottages where some 
hardy flowers still brave the winter, and notice how rich and 
beautiful in tint, from bright to dark green and deep crimson 
is the Virginia creeper, which so generally clusters round the 
wall, and enwreathes door and window. Is there woodland near? 
It is likely the woodman’s axe is heard ; for the felling of timber 
copse, and underwood, is part of the work of the time. Inthe bare 
brown fields where the wild November partridges, splendid in 
condition, where you can get a shot, whirr up a hundred yards 
before the gun, the clink of the plough-horses’ harness js 
heard, and the hovering cloud of rooks, with, perhaps, a bevy 
of sea-gulls from the nearest coast mingling with them 
attests the progress of the plough. In the turnip-fields, kept 
for the purpose, the sheep penned in are feeding, and the cattle 
stand in the straw-yards lazily munching from the troughs, 
Cold though the sweeping winds that scatter the carpet of 
leaves lying thick in the copses and ditches, the sun is gleam- 
ing, the air is clear, and all the sights and sounds of active 
rural life are in full evidence around, while the workers feel 
none of the sickly depression which characterises those of 
London who are breathing, coughing, and sneezing fog in 
every direction. In some places, where apples and pears 
abound, the cider-press is at work on the inclosed green in 
front of the farm-house; while, where the root-crops are 
ample and valuable—and stock-raising vice wheat- raising 
makes them annually more so—the harvesting of swedes 
and mangolds is busily going on. Be the air keen—‘“a 
nipping and an eager air ”—yet all is blithe activity. Yet 
you are only a few miles out of London, which this self- 
same morning is groaning gloomily against murky November. 
Nor is it only in farm-life that the maligned month has its 
charms. ‘The shooter ranges the fields pretty sure, if birds are 
scarce and wild, to havea chance of finding a woodcock, and 
certainly snipe ; while if pools or streams lie in his way it is 
even betting that some scattered individuals of the duck race 
will rise with heart-stirring quack and flapping of wings to 
dart swift as an arrow upwind, presenting as thrilling a target 
for the chokebore as can well be wished. Of horse and hound 
we say nothing, for who knows not the exciting glimpse in the 
course of a brisk November walk of pink as the field stream 
away in the distance, and the maddening music of the pack as 
they flash across the fallows, the woodlands echoing their cry ! 
To the honest angler, who thinks Izaak Walton greatest of 
English men, the month has its own particular charm, for it 
is the special feeding time of the pike—‘the tyrant of the 
watery main ”—who finds his appetite keen in proportion to 
the air, and trolling or spinning, despite wet lines and freezing 
fingers, is at its best inthismonth. Wild as is the aspect of tle 
month, with winds roaring many a time and oft through the 
woods, while leaves fly in clouds and twigs fall in’ crowds— 
was not the greatest storm ever known in England that 
tremendous one of Noy. 27, 1703, when in Kent alone 250,000 
trees were blown down ?—wild, we say, as sometimes the 
aspects of the month, the wayfarer who has eyes, and uses 
them, often sees sights not seen in tamer times. High aloft, 
for instance, if you be near the sea, may you now and again 
hear the echoing “hank, hank ! »_wild trumpet-cery of the 
wild geese—and see that curious wedge-formation of theirs as 
they cleave the air with their strong pinions. Far oftener 
will you behold the Indian file of the wild ducks going at 
express speed, or, turning by some field, start a huge bevy of 
fieldfares or a vast cloud of starlings, which wheel and turn 
like an animated sheet of glossy feathers. In the woodlands 
you shall see the stock-dove, far rarer and less known than 
the ordinary wood-pigeon, which arrives this month from more 
northern regions, being one of the latest birds of passage. 
And in the fields, if haply you be not above studying the 
ground beneath your feet, you shall see one of the most 
curious of sights if investigation of a specimen be made—a 
mole’s nest. The moles this month make the nests in which 
they intend to pass the winter and in the spring to deposit 
their young ; they are of larger size than the ordinary mole- 
hill, and lined with grass and leaves. But. this is only one of 
the interesting things which make the “ harvest of a quiet eye,” 
and prove how much there is to charm in the rural phase of 
the aspect of November. F., G; W. 


Earl Dudley (with the Countess, his mother) paid a visit 
to Worcester on Oct. 29 to receive an address from the Mayor 
and Corporation of that city on the attainment of his majority. 
The occasion was made a public holiday. the bells of the p:in- 
cipal churches were rung, and flags floated in the chief streets. 


SSS SSS ee 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS ON BOARD A CUNARDER 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


Of all the great Atlantic steam-ship lines the Cunard still stands without a rival in popularity. Its steamers are not 
only the fastest, but excel all in comfort ani general atténdanca. Life on board one of thes2 floating palaces is not, 
as some may suppose, one of dull routine, but full of incilents ; acquaintances are quickly made, friendships are 
established of which many interesting tales are told in after years. A late United States Consul at one of the 
English ports relates the following :—* On my last voyage from England, on one of the Cunard steamers, I noticed one 
morning, after a few days out of port, a young man hobbling about on the upper deck, supported by erutches, and 
seeming to move with extreme difficulty and no litile pain. He was well-dressed, and of exceelingly handsome 
countenance ; but his limbs were emaciated and his face sallow, which bore traces of long suffering. As he seemed 
to haye no attendant or companioa, he at onee attractei my sympathies, and I wont up to him as he leaned against 
the taffrail looking out on the foaming track which the steamer was making. ‘Excus? m2, my young friend,’ I said, 
touching him gently on the shoulder, ‘you appear to be hardly able or strong enoug’ to trust yourself unattended 
on an ocean yoyaze; but if you require any assistance I siall be glad to help you.’ ‘You are very kin4,’ he replied, 
in a weak yoica, ‘but I require no present aid beyond my evatches, which enable me to pass from my state-room up 


here to get the benefit of the sunshine and the sea breeze.’ ‘You have been a great sufferer, no doubt, 1 sald; ‘and 
I judge that you haye been afflicted with rheumatism, whose prevalence ant intensity seem to be on an alarming 
increase both in England and America?’ ‘ You are right,’ he answered ; ‘I have been its victim for two years, and 
after failing to find relief from m2Jical skill, have lately triel the springs of Carlsbad and Vichy; but they have 
done me no gooi, and I am now on my return home to Missouri to die, I suppose. I shall be content 
if life is spared me to reach my mother’s presence. She is a wilow, and I am her only child.’ There 
was a pathos in this spe2ch whic’ affected m2 profoun lly, ani awax2ae1 in me a deeper sympathy than I had felt 


thus standing, my thoughts reverted to a child—a ten-year old boy—of a neighbour of mine, residing near 
my Consulate residence, who had been cured of a stubborn case of rheumatism by the use of St. Jacobs Oil, and I 
remembered the steward of the ship had told me the day before that he had cured himself of a very severe attack of the 
gout in New York, just before his last voyage, by the use of the remedy. I at once left my young friend and went 
below to find the steward. I not only found him off duty, but discovered that he had a bottle of the Oil in his 
locker, which he had carried across the ocean in case of another attack. He readily parted with it on my repre 
sentation, and, hurrying up again, I soon persuaded the young man to allow me to take him to his berth and apply 
the remedy. After doing so, I covered him up snugly in bed, and requested him not to get up until I should see 
him again. That evening I returned to his state-room and found him sleeping peacefully and breathing gently. I 
roused him, and inquired how he felt, ‘Like a new man,’ he answered, with a grateful smile. ‘I feel no pain, and 
am able to stretch my limbs without difficulty. I think I'll get up.” ‘No, don't get up to-night,’ I said; ‘but let 
me rub you again with the Oil, and in the morning you will be much better able to go above.” I then applied the 
Oil, again rubbing his knees, ankles, and arms thoroughly, until he said he felt as if he had a mustard-poultice all 
over his body. I then left him. The next morning, when I went up on deck, I found my patient waiting for me 
with a smiling face, and without his crutches, I don’t think I ever felt so happy in my life, To make a long story 
short, I attenJei him closely during the rest of our yoyage—some four days—applying the Oil every night, and 
guarding him against too much exposure to the fresh and damp spring breezes ; and on landing at New York he 
was able, without assistance, to mount the hotel omnibus and go to the Astor House. I called on him two days later, 
and found him actually engaged in packing his trunk, preparatory to starting for his home that eyening. pret a 
grateful smile he welcomed me, and pointing to a box carefully done up in thick brown paper, he said :—* That is a 
dozen bottles of St. Jacobs Ofl, which I have just purchased from Hudnut, the chemist across the way, and J am 
taking them home to show my good mother what has saved her son’s life and restore1-him to her in health. Ifyou 
should ever visit Sedalia, in Missouri, I will shew you a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil enshrined in a silver and gat 
casket, which we shall keep as an ornament, as well as a memento of our meeting on the Cunard steamer.’ Wwe 
parted, after an hour's pleasant chat, with mutual goodwill and esteem, and a few weeks afterwards I reecived & 
letter from him telling me he was in perfect health, and containing many graceful expressions of his affectionate 


before I had no words to answer him, and stood silently beside him, watching the snowy wake of the ship. While ' regards.” 
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VAN HOUTEN'S 


BEST 4» 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


LANCET.—« Delicate aroma.’ 


Go. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


'—" PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—« 1 is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.— purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Soluble 


Cocoa 


The New 1888 Pencil Bracelet 
; Silver, 12s. 6d. ; Gold and. = earls, 603, 
Without 1983, $23, and 4 


Gold, 42a, 


‘Repairs quickly 


executed. . Boxes 
and directions 
post -free. Old 
Gold, &c., ex- 


changed. 


The New Gold igs smaid’s Brooch, 
Gold Bird, 505. ; Pearl, 75s. ; Diamond, £6 63, 
P hish Cas 3, 58, OXLra, 


Fine Brilliant Diamond Brooch 
ov Hair-Pin, from £15 to £50, 


Diamonds, Diamonds 
and Sapphires, or 
Diamonds and 

Rubies, 


£5 53, 


The New Watch Bracelet, 
Silver, £4 43.; 
Customers’ own Watches fitted, 
Silver, 353, 


Fine Brilliant Diamond Bracelet, 
from £15 to £50, 


PURE NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


Gold and Pearl 1888 Bracelet, 
£2 93, 


———$<—$—$$__. 
An Illustrated 
Catalogue of 
Novelties 
post-free. 


Gold, £9 9s, 


+ Gold, 75s, 


Fine Brilliant Diamond Brooch 
or Hair-Pin, from £15 to £50, 


GODWIN 6&& SON, °°*:.n cacti ee 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. x GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 


CHANCERY- -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


CHANCERY- -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. | aaawone. -LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. 


A NECESSITY OF THE ‘LIME. A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CH: ANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


(CH ANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 


THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
OFFERS FACILITIES 


SECOND to NONE as 
REGARDS SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and IAS the 


ADVANTAGE of BEING 


FFULL CONFIDENCE of its pe to 
SERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS 


| NROADS of THIEVES, and from 
DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was 


PEOPLE are now COMPELLED to 


SEEK OTHER MEANS of 


DEPARPMENTS with the BEST of its KIND. 
BEFORE the ERA of 


OBLIGED TO LAY OUT 
LARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called 


PROTECTION for their WEALTII. 
THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, RURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


[LOCALLY SITUATED. 


FEVERY PERSON SEEKING a "|T WAS NOT LONG, however, before the 


PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE'S 
OWN HOUSE or 


jv PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the 


PLACE WHERE HIS EXPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to 


OFFICE can be CONSIDERED 


PUBLIC with the 


Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. 


ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and 


\VVALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE fiom the 


inal 


ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 


Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


61 and 62, CHANCERY=LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROY ALTY. 


5000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s, 6d. each, direct 
oD) from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow ribbed fr ames; beautifully carved 
and mounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 2s. 9d. (or 86 stamps), 
15,000 sold in twelve months, 
Ke-covering, &c., neatly done—J. B. 
Works, Broom Close, Sheffield. 


List and Testimonials free, 
PARKER, Umbrella 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
AUTUMN and WINTER 


NOVELTIES. 


ieee DRESSES, MANTLES, 


COSTUMES, pal 


390 Pieces FATLLE FRANCAISE, 


per yard, 3s. 11d., 4s. lld., 5s. 11d. 80 shades a4 

select from. 

800 Pieces real CHINA SILKS, per yard, ls. 6d., 
Js. 114., 28. 6d., in all new Art colourings. 

SEAL and OT TER MANTLE PLUSHES, per yard, 
6s. 11d. to 15s, 6d. 

New BROCADED SILKS and SATINS, specially 
made for dinner, promenade. and Court wear. 

600 Pieces extra rich STRIPED SATIN and VELVET, 
per yard, 2s. 11d.. 3s, 11d.. 4s. 11d. 

390 pieces extra cheap Black SATIN MERYS, specially 
recommended, per yard, 2s, 11d. 


350 Boxes Velvet - Velveteens, 


coloured and black, per yard, Is. 6d. 

450 Boxes VELVET-V ELVETEENS, extra wide and 
very rich, per yard, 28. 9d., 3s. 9d. 

300 Pieces fine FRENCH CASHMERES, per yard, 
Is, 11d., 2s. 6d, 

230 Pleces FRENCH MERINOS, per yard, 1s. 90, 

All-Wool CASIMIRS, 80 shades, per yard, ‘OAd., Is, 

ALASKA SEAL MANTLE CLOTH, 54 in. wide, per 
yard, 9s. 9d. to 45s, 

3000 new AUTUMN SKIRTINGS, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. each. 


NEW Tight- -Fitting ULSTERS, 


from 42s. to £3 0 
NEW Tight- “Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 
from 52s. 6d. to£4 4 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS from 33s. 6d. to 5 5 0 
TRAVELLING CLi OAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 
and Trimmed Fur . from 63s. to 9 9 0 
PLUSH JACKETS, Loose or Tight Fitting, 
from 42s. to 5 5 0 


BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 

COSTUMES .. from 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, “appliqué, in 
Varlous designs, great novelty. 


38.3 0 
Cashmere COSTUMES, ‘Trimmed, Plain, ‘Stripe, 


‘nd Check Silk, or Velvet 218 6 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, Real Devonshire 

Serge . 0 611 
CHILDREN’S" Silk and Fancy COSTUMES on s0 1811 
CHILDREN’ Sy JERSEY COSTUMES, 50 designs . 6 11 


pA TTERN S and Illustrations 


post-free. 


NEW BOOK OF LATEST 


FASHIONS. 


The above is now ready, containing Sketches of 
Novelties in all Departments, and will be forwarded 
Rratis on application, 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Latzt A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
inane: ig iCOOrN ILL, LOND OW, EC; 


QUAHN anne 
PATTERN, 


Full Size. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 80oz., at 10s. 6d., £26 8s. 
Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free, 


USE 
ee ae Se 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


fame 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


May be obtained 
Of any Chemist or 
Vo, ae, Wr“ 


“Tt 1s especially adapted to those ste digestive organs 
are weak.’—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37,B*deStrasbourg 


ED PINAUD' Celebrated Perfumes 


Violet of Parma] Theodora 
ixora Breoni Aida 


D Nagheretpvon all the Year Round.—Provide 
against them by yen of theRAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSUILANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Chairman. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Invested Capital and Reserve und, 
£275,000, Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
| | Moderate Premiums, new concessions. Prompt and Liberal 
Settlement of Claims. West-Knd Office: § , Grand Hotel Build- 
ings, W.C. Head Office, 64,Cornhill, E.C.—WILLIAM J, VIAN, See, 


SYMINGTON’S 


"s QUININE WATER 
| tones prevent the har from PEA oo 
sees per manliniath petri Aaaiee tea i eRe MEDAL 


Which makes Pea Soup 
ina few minutes. Most 
easily Digested. Sold 


in Packets and Tins. i L @) U R. 


Sold by all Grocers. Export Agent: J. T. MORTON, ZONDON. 


IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known. 


f BULPINAU: "208A soar UN 


These CIGARETTES give immediate relief in the 
worst attack of ASTHMA, COUGH, CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, and SHORTNESS 
of BREATH. Persons who suffer at night with 
coughing, phlegm, and short breath, find them 
invaluable, as they instantly check the spasm, 
promote sleep, and allow the patient to pass a 
good night. They are perfectly harmless, and 


may be smoked by ladies, children, and most 
delicate patients. 

In Boxes of 35 Cigarettes, 2/6, from all 
Chemists and Stores. Each genuine box bears 
the name WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford-street, 
London. Post-frce. 


SCHWHEITZER'S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Sold in 4 1b., 41b., and 11b. Tins, 


BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


The GREAT REMEDY 
for GOUT, RHEUM- 
ATISM, SCIATICA, 
LUMBAGO, 


BLAIR’S 
GOUT and NEURALGIA. 
The acute pain is quickly 


ND relieved, and cured in a 


RHEUMATIC few days by this celebrate 
PILLS. 


These Pills, which are 
perfectly harmless, require 
no restraint of diet during 
their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease attack- 
ing any vital part. Sold by 
all Chemists at 1s. 13d, apd 
2s, 9d. per Box, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

The little season of London is beginning—that season which 
runs from about November to Easter, preceding the full season, 
between Mayand July. The parties of that winter demz-saison 
are often more interesting than those more formal ones which 
come in the busier time. They are less crowded, and the people 
who are there are more certain to know each other, because 
the country visitors who introcuce such an element of novelty 
are not now in town; hence the winter parties are rather 
less ceremonious. It is not “good form” to stop very late 
at them. It is not “good form” to give a big supper 
or to have extensive decorations. Even at these parties, how- 
ever, the amateur musician and entertainer is no longer con- 
sidered sufficient. The days when the daughters of the house 
played their “ pieces,” and their young lady friends, after much 
pressing, “ obliged the company ” ; when Stokes, though dull 
and unimportant, was asked to endless parties because he sang 
a comic song, and Jenkins because he recited Owen Meredith 
and Browning—those days are over. Now, it may be little 
entertainment that is given to supplement the conversation ; 
but what is provided must be good, and that usually means— 
professional. ‘The problem for all hostesses is, therefore, how 
to get something fresh and something superior ; and, for the 
poor or the mean ones amongst them, how to get that some- 
thing cheaply. The professional musicians and_ readers 
frequently find it hard to avoid being almost forced to give 
their really valuable services for naught in society, and some 
of the richest people are the most stingy in this matter. 

Mr. George Grossmith tells how he once met such an 
attempt on him from a very great lady. He was invited to 
dinner, and it was intimated by the gentleman bringing the 
invitation that he would be expected to sing afterwards ; on 
which the artist mentioned his fee. “Oh, Lady Dash thought 
if you came to dinner you would not think of asking a fee!” 
siid the emissary. Mr. Grossmith replied that he could not 
possibly eat and drink more than _half-a-guinea’s worth, and 
that his fee was much more; but if the lady liked, that charge 
for his dinner might be deducted! Improving on this, an 
eminent pianist. who had dined out one evening last season, 
was met after dinner at the drawing-room door by his hostess, 
who said, graciously but firmly, pointing to the music-stool : 
“Now, your place is there /” The outraged German maestro 
forthwith fumbled a sovereign out of his vest-pocket, and 
declared, “I vill pay for mine dinner.” The lady, of course, 
refusing to take the coin—though in principle she had de- 
manded it—he trundled off down-stairs, seized his hat, and 
departed, handing the piece of gold, as he left, to the footman 
who opened the street-door. An eminent lady singer of my 
acquaintance has elevated her meek and obedient husband into 
the position of a dragon to guard her from such imposition. 
When her hostess says sweetly, “Oh ! Madame So-and-So, will 
you oblige us with just one of your beautiful songs?” the 
prima-donna replies, “I should dove to—I love singing in a 
drawing-room ; but Mr. Smith would be so angry, he positively 
will not let me use my voice on my free nights!” Many 
good-natured professional artists still “oblige” under such 
circumstances; but when the host is a rich man, it is really 
discreditable for him to allow such a tax to be levied ona 
guest in return for his meat and drink. 

A young lady whose semi-religious novels have been 
very successful in certain circles, has had to issue a 


matchless for the 
hands and complexion 


protest against the assumption of her pen-name by some 
impostor, who has been doing all manner of tricks under 
the designation of “Edna Lyall.” It may be some con- 
solation to the young writer to reflect that in enduring 
this annoyance she is in first-rate company. When Harriet 
Martineau was at the height of her fame, a drunken woman 
used to give that name for hers when called on in the police- 
court to answer for her disorderliness. George Eliot's earlier 
books were claimed by one Liggins, a Methodist parson ; and 
an innocent country friend wrote, in all seriousness, to the 
real author about the characteristics of the sham one :—* A 
deputation of Dissenting ministers went over to ask him to 
write for the Zelectic, and they found him washing his slop- 
basin at the pump. ...One of them said that he inspired 
them with a reverence that made any impertinent question 
impossible. He calls himself ‘George Eliot.’ It is strange to 
hear the Westminster Review doubting whether he is a woman, 
when here he is so well known!” A similar experience befell 
the Bronté sisters, who had to divest themselves of their 
pseudonymity as “ ‘The Brothers Bell” because a certain person 
stated that they were one, and that that one wasa man. As to the 
impudent claims of impostors to have written poems which 
they have only copied out, the instances of that sort of trick 
are innumerable. 

“The Life and Letters of Mrs. Shelley,” the wife of the 
famous poet, is a forthcoming work that promises to be 
of great interest. Shelley's wife was the daughter of 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. She was herself as 
clever and uncommon a woman as such a parentage should 
have made her. “ Frankenstein,” her singular novel, has 
passed into a classical place in English literature. Her 
first connection with Shelley was not free from blame: but 
during her long life as his widow she held an unblemished 
position, and her son, Sir Perey Shelley, who has authorised 
and aided the writing of the “ Life,” feels with all justice that 
by telling the truth about her he is rendering homage to the 
memory of a mother to whom he was devoted. _~ 

An effort is being made to induce some well-known ladies 
to stand for election to the London County Council. The 
effort seems to me futile, as it appears clear that women are 
excluded from seats in that body by the Act of Parliament, 
though female householders are entitled to vote at the 
elections. When the measure was passing through the Hous? 
of Commons an appeal was made to me to raise the question 
of the eligibility of women for membership of the Councils, 
and I. declined to trouble about it on the ground that women 
are evidently not ready yet for taking up such offices. The 
membership of the London School Board, which is open to 
women, is peculiarly a duty which many of them ought to 
undertake, for the sake of the girls in the schools and the 
female teachers. Yet. amongst all the women of means and 
leisure in London, scarcely any are found willing to put their 
hands to this work. The nominations for the next election 
must be made by Noy. 2, and I hear of only some half-dozen 
ladies as possible candidates for the whole of the Metropolis. 

In the sense of having any chance of election, indeed, 
perhaps even some of those who are named are émpossible. 
The electors will not return persons who hold the most im- 
practicable and mischievous Socialistic views, or persons who 
do not appear to have any qualification of ability or cduca- 
tional experience, merely because those persons are women ; 
nor ought they to do so. It is not +o the advantage of the 


girls or the female teachers, or of education generally, to hay 
either a foolish or an unconscientious woman made a@ memh : 
of the School Board. But there are very many ladies Hho 
have proved their suitability for the work. whether by their 
experience on local management committees for the schools 
by general philanthropic or public services, or by their 
writings or other intellectual records. While womanhood 
should not be counted as alone a sufficient qualification to 
satisfy the electors, it should at least be considered as a great 
additional recommendation for one representative in each 
division, if a lady candidate otherwise suitable can be found 
‘There are many such ladies ; but it is difficult to induce them 
to undergo the trouble and to meet the considerable cost of a 
public election. The money is, indeed, a great obstacle in 
many cases. Mr. E. N. Buxton told the House of Commons 
Committee on Cumulative Voting that each of his School 
Board elections had cost him £700. ‘This was extravagance 
though ; for my three elections to the London School Board cost 
only between one hundred and one hundred and fifty pounds 
each ; but this amount, I think, must be counted as he 
minimum cost of “running to win.” Printing and adyertis- 
ing to address 60,000 or more electors will absorb nearly all 
that money, services as canvassers and secretaries and the 
use of many school-rooms and halls being freely given by 
supporters and friends to a popular candidate. 
FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


Mr. Parnell’s action, in the Scottish Court of Session against 
the Vimes, came before Lord Kinnear on Oct. 27, when the 
question of jurisdiction was discussed, and after considerable 
argument the matter was sent to the procedure roll. 


The annual summary of British contributions to foreign 
mission work, just completed by Canon Scott Robertson, shows 
that for the financial year of 1887 the sum voluntarily given 
thereto in the British Isles was £1,228,759. Of this total, the 
sum of £461,236 was given through Church of England 
societies ; £187,043 through joint societies of Churchmen and 
Nonconformists ; £367,115 through Nonconformist societies in 
England and Wales; £202,940 through Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterian societies ; and £10,420 through Roman Catholic 
societies. 


The Printers’ Almshouses at Wood-green were the scene of 
an interesting gathering on Oct. 27, the occasion being their 
inspection by the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Gray, 
and Mr. Sheriff Newton. The visitors were conducted round 
the buildings, with the appearance and general arrangements 
of which much satisfaction was expressed. A complete tour 
having been made, the party adjourned to the board-room,. 
where a meeting was held, the business consisting of a 
proposition to raise the sum of £5000 for the purpose of 
erecting and endowing on the ground now vacant another set 
of buildings sufficient to accommodate four more families of 
pensioners. The proposal met with general approval. and it 
was resolved that a petition be presented to the Corporation of 
London on the subject. The Lord Mayor, on behalf of himself 
and Sheriffs, promised to contribute to the object 100 guineas. 
Other sums were announced during the afternoon, including 
one of £1000 from an anonymous friend of the local visitor, 
Mr. W. H. Collingridge—The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs also 
inspected the Fishmongers’ and Poulterers’ Asylum, which 
are adjacent. ; 


Good Complexion! 
AnD 4Vice Flands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clea: 


complexion, and a soft skin. 


Without them the handsomest and 


most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


Got bes use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 


“into wrinkles. 


PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 


“ oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
‘ond agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 


Since using Pears’ 
Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Reduess, Roughness 
and Chapping ave prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 


commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


"I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.~ 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 


finest Soap in the world. 


J. Plea 


PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


TABLETS & BALLS: 


Transparent Is. each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


(The 2s, 6d.-Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 


a 
PEARS’ 


SOAP. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


Boosey and CO.’S NEW SONGS: 


Season 1888-90. 


TEPHEN ADAMS.—MONA. 


Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at the Promenade Concerts 
with immense success, 


(Vf ARZIALS.—-NEVER LAUGH AT LOVE, 
ARZIALS.—BY THE SHINING RIVER. 


Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 


HOPE TEMPLE.—IN SWEET SEPTEMBER. 


Sung by Madame Clara Samuell, Mr. Henry Guy, 
Mr. Orlando Harley, &c, 
BEAREND.—THE OLD WHERRY. 
vy Sung hy Madame Valleria, 
OHR, F. N.—MARGARITA. 
Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
2s, each net.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 
Boosey and CO.S POPULAR SONGS. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—AN OLD GARDEN. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—MY LADY’S BOWER. 
HOPE TEMPLE.—A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


GTEPHEN ADAMS.—THEY ALL LOVE 


JACK. 
STEPHEN ADAMS.—THE STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM, 
QTEPHEN ALANS. — THE GOODWIN 
ANDS. 


MARZIALS.—THE RIVER OF YEARS. 
OLLOY.—LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. 


28, each net.—Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


NEW NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST. Price 1d. each. 
Six Original Four-Part Songs by J. Barnby. 
Two Specimen Numbers post-free for one stamp. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


Classical and Popular Violin and Piano Music. 

Vol. I, contains 11 pieces : Four Movements from Beethoven's 
Sonatas and his celebrated Romance in F; Rondo from 
Dussek’s Sonata; Andante and Canzonetta from Quartet, 
Op. 12, Mendelssohn ; Cavatina by Raff; Largo by Handel; 
and Chanson du Berceau, Hauser. Price 2s. 6d. net, full music 
size. 


Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


IOLIN GEMS. 


. Vol. II, contains 13 pieces: Bohemian Girl Fantasia, 
Papini; three Marches hy Mendelssohn, Gluck, and Spohr ; 
Minuet, Boccherini ; Melody, Rubinstein; La Berceuse, 
Henselt ; Arietta and Elventanz, Greig; and four Songs by 
Sullivan. Price 2s. 6d. net, full music size. 


NEW MUSIC. 

TZLER’S NEW THEMATIC 
NEW SONGS. 
NEW DUETS. 

NEW PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS, 
NEW DANCE UR a aes 
i logue (72 pages) gives a clear description of eac 
ont an arith Gh comp tss, character, and a portion of | 

Y rect opinion of what will suit them, | 
form & CORTeCt OPIT gratis and post-free. 

LAWRENCE KELLIE'S SONG ALBUM, 
L AWRENCE KELLIE’S NEW SONG. 
Sung with great success by Mr. ©, Hayden Coffin. 

RTHUR CECIL’'S NEW SONG. 
A “THREE DAYS OF LOVE.” 
OSEPH BARNBY’S NEW SONG. 
J “THE LIFTED VEIL.” 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
EW 
“PLEASE SING ME A SONG.” 
Words by Mary Chater and Ellis Walton. 
Music by R. B. ADDISON, 
M2 4s RED ALBUM. 
32 Pages, full Music Size, Is. net. 
No. 1 contains :— 
A. Goring Thomas, 
THE WILLOW SONG ». Arthur Sullivan. 
THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER .. Ciro Pinsuti. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN .. 
Caroline Lowthian. 
ROSE SOFTLY BLOOM L. Spohr. 
A SHADOW ONLY .. +» Berthold Tours, 
SWEET DREAMLAND .. ea in 
B al 2S a . Clay. 
COMPLETE—PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
No 2 contains Hight Songs. 
No. 3 contains Eight Piano Compositions, 
Other Numbers in the Press, } 
MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
pi THE QUEEN'S MODEL. 
and HAMLIN American Organs. 
The celebrated LISZT MODEL. 

Supplied to H.I.M. the Empress Eugénie. 
MASsoN and HAMLIN American Organs, 
4 The THREB-MANUAL ORGAN. 

Used in Westminster Abbey. 
New Model Style, 2229, for Sundiy Schools. 
\ ASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Ba NEW PRINCIPLE. 
COTTAGE PIANOS. GRAND PIANOS. 
R ISCH PIANOFORTES. 
/ The New Upright Model. The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand, 

Intending Purchasers of Pianofortes should hear the 
Organo-Piano, as the effect of Organ and Piano either 
separately or in combination is easily obtainable. The value 
string) cannot be too highly estimated. Full Descriptive List | 
sent post-free. 

IOLINS, CORNETS, FLUTES, 
ZITHERS, DRUMS, 
i ETZLER and CO."S MUSICAL 

INSTRUMENTS and FITTINGS of every Description 
small Orchestras. Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent post-free. 

MEZIZLER and CO., 

Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 
LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
- BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c, 2s. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready. 

Lonpon Musio PuBiisHine Company (Limited), 

M R. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 

~ LENNOX’S popular Song, “ Love's Golden Dream,” 

during the coming season. 2s. net.—LONDON Music PUBLISH- 

JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 

RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of “Hrard” which are not of their manu- 
Marlhorough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50gs, 
RAR’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 

50 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 
JOHN BRWSMEAD and Sons 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand. 
Prices from Forty Guineas upwards. 


CATALOGUE, 
NEW VIOLIN AND PIANO MUSIC, 
the words and melodies, Intending purchasers can, therefore, 
Containing TEN NEW SONGS. 4s. net. 
“you ASK ME WHY I LOVE.” 2s, net. 
Words by Clement Scott. 
CHILDREN’S BOOK OF SONGS. 
Price 23. 6d.; in cloth, 4s. net. 
A SONG OF SPAIN... 
Henry Smart. 
SUNSHINE FAIR .. 
J. 1. Roeckel. 
NISH SORROW 
No, 4 contains Violin and Piano Music. 
Supplied to her Majesty the Queen. 
The Portable Organ for Mission Work. 
Prices £8 to £400. Liberal discount for cash. 
New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post-free. 
ETZLER’S ORGANO-PIANO. 
of this wonderful invention (the continuous vibration of the 
CLARIONETS, VIOLONCELLOS, BANJOS, GUITARS, 
for Military, Brass, and Drum and Fife Bands, large and 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON. 
rage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
ING COMPANY, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 
E 18, Great Marlhorough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail 
facture. For information ag to authenticity apply at 18,Great : 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas, 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the Cottage with 
18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


Founded, 1838; Rebvilt, 1887. 


M0oRkE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 
vorant 0,108 88. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Years' 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, B.C. 
Ale 


B. CRAMER and OO., 207 and 209, 
Regent-street, London, W.,haye a choice selection of 
Upwards of 100 SECONDHAN 
Square PIANOFORTES 


D Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
thaueee t and PIANETTHS, hy the great 
te ers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Ane Ghancely ae eet a Harmoniums, and 

Ke ‘ans, either for cash, by eas; yments, or on 
their Three-Years' System. ee i 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION—The 


aid GLVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
sinnoay pe faneral good quality and moderate price of 
anil Moorgate sree ty ree on application.—Regent-street, W., 


, 
[)ALMAINE and COS PIANOS AND 
of Brine GANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Ahsolute Sale 
fate us to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Kasy 
Clasg 9 7o0d Oottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Clase,’ 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Clase 4747 Suineas. | Class 4, 26 guincas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Amerien 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guiness Class 8, 45 guineas, 
100 Gilneas Organs, hy the best Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
any pun ie N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
residence ewe mene aceon Be anes whose 
| 200 miles of London,— 91, Finsbury-paye- 
ment, 2.0, (Established 108 Years). i ae 


PLEYEL, WOLFF. and CO.S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


MUSICAL BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Frares 


> invite inspeetio: Pi 
Musical Box (Reels of the Perfect Interchangeable 


delightful airs can he en by which an endless yariety of 
produced at pleasure.—21, Ely-piace, , 
fondon, B.0. Geneva, Established 1alb Worcs for Price-List | 


0. 6, free, “Musical Boxes repaired. 


Boosry and to., 295, Regent-street. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S ANNUAL 
London Season. Near! 


SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 
y New Pianos, by Broadwood, Collard, 

and Erard, very cheap. Illustrated Catalogues, post-free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 
£2 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 
Pianoforte, suitable for a Choral Society. Should he 
seen at once. Illustrated Catalogues free; and all Pianos 


packed free at THOMAS ORTZMANN and CO.’S Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


20.—Good, Useful, School- Room PIANO, 


fullest compass, iron plate, and latest improvements. 
“Strong, sound, and durable, adapted for hard practice.” 
THOMAS OETZMANN and cO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


25 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano, 


incised and gilt panel front, ivory keys, metallic pre 
sconces, &c. Very cheap. Descriptive Lists free of the 
Great Piano Sale at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


Pro, £35 (Civil Service Cash Price), 


4 Trichord drawing-room model, repetition action, grand, 
rich, full tone, in handsome Italian walnut wood case, 
elaborately carved and fretwork front and cabriole truss 
legs. The usual price charged for this instrument is 50 
Guineas. Drawings of this beautiful Piano sent post-free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, London, W. 


£% GENUINE ERARD OBLIQUE PIANO. 


Seven octaves and trichord throughout, in rich Italian 
walnut-wood case. A magnificent Instrument, and offered at 
one-third of its original cost. Should be seen at once, at the 
Great Sale of Second-hand Pianos at 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 


* desire it to he most distinctly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 


O LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 


a large reduction and post-free. All New Songs, Pieces, 
&c., of all Publishers. New copies, best editions. Prices com- 
mence 4d., 6d., 8d. Catalogues sent post-free.—J. W. MOFFATT, 
280, Caledonian-road, London, N. Established 1827. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Ask your Musicse ler for 


W MORLEY and CO’S NEW SONGS 


Worth 


Singing. 
A SK NOT. Maude Valerie White's 
Last and finest Song. 
“A brilliant success.” 
H (THE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER. F. Moir’s 
Last and prettiest Song 
(Composer of “ Best of All”), 
"THE ARAB'S TROTH. TT. Hutchinson’s 
Vigorous New Bass or Baritone Song 
(Composer of “ Fetters of Gold”), 
RIBBON AND A FLOWER, Barnby’s 
Last and most beautiful Song, 
Keys for all voices. 23. each. Lists free. 
ELLE ETOILE VALSE. 
“The prettiest valse ever written.” 
BELLE ETOILE VALSE. By Bonheur. 
_ Played by all the finest Bands 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 2s. 
LA POMPADOUR. (A Court Dance.) 
By BOGGETTI. 
“Suggestive of the stately minuet.” 
“The success of the season.” 1s, 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF ONE SHILLING BOOKS, 
ST. JAMES’'S SONG - BOOKS. 
Contain the hest and prettiest songs. 
st 
Full music size, Post-free 13 stamps each, 
List of Contents free, 


12 Books, now ready. 
JAMES’S SONG-BOOKS. | 1s. 
W MORLEY and CO,, 127, Regent-st., W. 


Book T. contains new songs by Ciro Pinsuti. 


each. 


L YCEUM THEATRE—Sole Lessee, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.45, PRINCE KARL, Mr. Richard 
Mansfield as Prince Karl, his original character. Preceded 
at Hight by ALWAYS INTENDED. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY, at 2.30, 
Box-office (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from Ten to Fire. 


A IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 

Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Eleven 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx, 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated. The most 
celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station. 


IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel 


One of the most renowned and best conducted in Burope. 
Patronised by Royal Family, 300 sunny chambers. Refined 
table, Large gardens ; lawn-tennis,—BERNASOON, Proprietor, 


GRAND 


Europe. 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
ROME. 
B. GUGGENBUHL and Co, 
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W Ak, LOCK. and COS NEW SERIAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Jutalogue and Prospectuses post-free on application. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCR BACH. 
Part I. now ready, (To be completed in about 20 Prrts.) 


7 r - 
E,NGLAN D'S BATTLES BY SEA AND 
LAND. 

é x With Full-page Illustrations, 

The Publishers have great pleasure in announcing a Re- 
Tssue, in a cheap and attract form, of the valuable work, 
“ENGLAND'S BATTLES BY SEA AND LAND,” whieh will 
be found replete with information about the notable events 
of the campaigns by which the British power has been built 
up, conveyed in an interesting, full, and intelligible style. 

With Part 1. will he PE NTED GRATIS a 
se ‘ PRESENTATION PLA , representing 
THE DECISIVE CHARGE OF THE LIFB-G UARDS 
E AT WATERLOO,” 
; From the celebrated Picture by Luke Clennel, 
Specimen Copy of Part L, with Plate, post-free, 7d. 
peels 


REISSUE IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. now ready. (Complete in 18 Parts.) 


ira) . 
GoD S GLORIOUS CREATION ; or, The 
; Wonders of Land, Sea, and Sky. —'Tratislated from the 
German by J. MINSHULL. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ORIGINAL 
< HIGH-CLASS ENGRAVINGS. 
The publishers feel, in announcing a newand cheap issue of 
GOD'S GLORIOUS CREATION,” giving an account of the 
wonders of the Earth, Sea, and Sky, that it is searvely neces- 
sary to commend the work to a large section of the public. 
Suflice it to say that whatever quarter of the globe the reader 
may seek information about 28 to its surface, its seas, its rivers, 
its animals, its plants, its climate, he will find it in this work. 
Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d. 


IN SIXPENNY MONTHLY PARTS. 
Part I. now ready. (To be completed in about 10 Parts), 


"THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Holy 


Sites and Sacred Story, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND Woop 
; ENGRAVINGS, 

This well-known work is woven into a Connected Narrative 
of Bible Byents, with EXPLANATORY DESCRIPTIONS, 
and incidently gives accounts of the Great Empires of the 
East in their connection with the Jews. Sunday-school 
chers, as well as scholars and fathers and mothers who 
sive their own children religious instruction, will find this 
work capable of affording them much help. 

Specimen Copy, post-free, 7d, 


NEW WORK ON MODERN NURSING. 
Just ready, crown 8yo, wrapper, 18. ; cloth, an 


pe 7 

UR NURSES AND THE WORK THEY 

HAVE TO DO. By H. C. O'NEILL and EDITH A. 
BARNETT. 

The Subjects treated include :—Our Nurses, and the Work 
they have to Do; The Ideal Nurse; Nursing’ as a Fine Art : 
Amateur Nursing ; The Patient and what is the Matter with 
him; Symptoms, and how to observe them; Methods of 
Treatment; The Room; The Bed; The Patient and how to 
take care of him; Food and Feeding; Cleanliness ; Infection 
and Disinfection ; Convalescence; Mental Cases d how to 
treat them; Old Age and Mortal Diseases ; The Survivors ; 
Mukeshifts ; Outward Appliances. 

London ; Warp, Lock, and Co:, Salishury-square, E.C, 


(SHATTO and WINDUS'’S NEW LIST. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s.; and at every Library, 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 


KNOWN. By JOHN COLEMAN, 


AUSANNE.—Ho6tel Gibbon. View of Lake 


L Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces. Where 
Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 


Drainage perfect. Favourable terms.—EMILE RITrER. Propr, 


AUSANNE, — C. REHM, English and 


American Chemist, 17, Rue St, Pierre. 
Patent Medicines, Homeopathy, Mineral Waters. 
English spoken, 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 


OME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position, 


Near Pantheon. Superior Table d’Héte, 5 francs, wine 
included. Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses. English spoken. Lift.—J. SAuVE, Propr. 


OF Oe EB Co AP RS TO 

AS A SUMMER RESORT. ‘ 
For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered by the 
sea-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and-numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. : 

Monaco is the only sea-hbathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the sameamusements as the 
Establishinents on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, &c. i 

There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. K 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the ‘spot 
most_frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo’enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 


Cheap Edition, crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d., with a new Preface, 


HERR PAULUS : His Rise, His Greatness, 
and His Fall, By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d., 
‘HE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of “ Dust,” &c. 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s,, 


HE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
By WALTER BESANT. With Photograph Portrait, 


ue 


8 vols., crown 8v0, at all Libraries, 


HIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 


Author, of “Philistia,” “Strange Stories,” &c. 
“Will hold the interest of everyone who takes it up."— 
Scotsman, 


3 vols., crown 8yo, at all Libraries, 


HE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By SARAH 


TYTLER, Author of “ Saint Mungo's City,” &c. 


Cheaper Edition, with 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38.6d,, 


N PERIL AND PRIVATION. By JAMES 


PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s., 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full- s by G 
“ Thrillingly_ interest ly satirical 
edly clever.”—Perthshire Advertiser. 


,» and undoubt- 


Just ready, Cheaper Edition, Illustrated boards, 2s., 


‘yLD STORIES RE-TOLD: Famous 
Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Forgeries, Duels, 
Fires, &e, ~ By WALTER THORNBURY, 


HE MAN HUNTER. 


MOoNDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 


JAMES’S HALL.—First concert of the season on 


; MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 12, 1888. Executants: Madame 


Neruda (Lady Halle), Miss Fanny Davies; MM. L. Ries 
Straus, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Liza Lehmann. Accom-— 
panist, Mr. Ernest Ford. Commence at 8.30. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
Balcony, 33,; Admission, ls.- Subscription to Stalls, £5 5s. for 
twenty-one concerts, 


ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. 
JAMES'S HALL.—First Concert of the season on 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 17, 1888 Executants : 
Madame Neruda (Lady Hallé), Sir Charles Hallé, MM. L. Riess. 
Straus, Gibson, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Liza Lehmann. 
Accompanist, Mr. Frantzen. Commence at three. Stalls, 
7s. 6d.; Balcony, 33. ; Admission, ls. Subscription to stalls, £5 
for twenty concerts. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

Is YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic OMflce. Painting in heraldic colours, 
73. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s.6d. Book plates Cae inancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C, 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engravin 
steel dies, Wedding «ind Invitation Cards. A CAR 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. sd., post-free, hy 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 
St. Martin's-lane), W,C, 


HIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


“The most perfect fitting made.”—Observer. E 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality 
should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s., 403., 45s. half-dozen. x 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special to Measure, 
Tilustrated Self-measure post-free. 
RN. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 6s. ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash, Returned ready for 
use carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


{\GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrink in washing, notif. washed 100 times.; 
Elastic, soft as silk,two for 21s.; Extra Quality, two for 27s. 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
I. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN’S UNDER- 


VESTS, summer and winter weight, 82 to 48 inches 
chest; Pants to match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 4s. 6d, to 6s, 9d, 
each; Pants, 5s. 9d. to 88. 6d.; Half-Hose, 5s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 95, 6¢., 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and patterns free from the Sole 
Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


Nice, 
GOTHARD RAILWAY, 


g™ 
SWITZERLAND. re 

The most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan. Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes, 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
and Gaze's OMces. 


[THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; good suminer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the seasons. English socicty 
English church. The voyage from England or the United 
States is a favourite fair-weather ocean trip. ‘Terms, 10s. to 
12s. per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLTAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
pool; or ARTHUR E, JoNES, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


A ULUMN: “POUR. TNS TA 
MEDITERRANEAN, 

The Orient. Company will dispatch their large, full-powered 
Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 tons register, 3000-horse power, 
from TILBURY DOCKS, London, on NOV. 15, for a Five 
Weeks’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Civita Vecchia for Rome, Leghorn, Genoa, 
Nice, for Riviera, Malaga, &c., arriving in London on Dee. 22. 

The GARONNE is fitted with the Electric Light, Hot and 
Cold Baths, &c, Cuisine of the highest order. Number of 
passengers strictly limited. 

An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 

Managers: F. GREEN and Co,, ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and 
Co., Fenchnreh-avenue, F.C. 

For Terms and other particulars apply to the latter firm; or 
to West-End Agents, Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament-st.,8.W. 


AS YO B'S 99 C. TM Oe Ti ROR, 


OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
ERS. and by the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
simply invaluable, and tar superior to Glycerine or any greasy 
compound. It 18 the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c., anc now ex~- 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 


Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R,H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by 
the faculty. The eminent physician, Dr. Routh, says:—"T 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “I cannot afford to 
he without it."—Dr. Bainbridge. “A lady writes :—* Here, in 
India, for ‘ Prickly Heat, I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
spoonful.” Post-free. Send M4 or 36 penny BeOS 

Ask for “ Taylor's Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, und do not be persuaded to 
take imitations, 4 k 

Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 2 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W, 


| 


the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own | 


8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 
"THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
“ THORMANBY.” 


“Every page is pleasant reading,and the work will be laid 


down with regret that there is not more."—Times. 
London; Cuarro and Winpus, Piceadilly, W. 


"THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
- FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, Eprror, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 


(COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
PRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was un- 
dountedie the inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman wags deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been Sworn. to.—See the “Times, 
July 13, 1864. = 


RJ... COLLIS BROWNE'S 
“ CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon, Ear] Russell commu- 
nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet, 
Dec. 31, 1863, 


’ 

R Jd. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 

Jan, 12, 1866:—Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 

tioners. Of course, it would not be thus singularly popular 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


T Riou J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
Oonghs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
io 


Row Jeo COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, &e. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE.CAUTION.—None genuine without the 
words “ Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelining medical testimony accom panies each 
Bottle, Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. 
2s, 9d., 48. 6d., and lls, 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR EDMUND ARTHUR WALLE®?, BART, 

Sir Edmund Arthur Waller, fifth Baronet, of Newport, in the 
county of Tipperary, died at St. Heliers, Jersey, 
on Oct. 22. He was born March 16, 1846, the 
only son of Sir Edmund Waller, fourth Baronet, 

%%? by Rebecca, his second wife, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Arthur Guinness, of Beaumont, in the 
county of Dublin, and sister of Sir Benjamin 

Lee Guinness, first Baronet, and succeeded to 

the title on the death of his father, March 9, 

1851. He was educated at Eton, and served for 

some years in the 84th Foot. He married, 

firstly, March 4, 1869, Annie, daughter of Mr. 

George Parsons, which lady died Dec. 27, 1876, 

and secondly, Sept. 2, 1878, Jessie Marian, 

daughter of the late Mr. Henry James Purbrook, of Brighton, 
but left no issue. He is succeeded by his uncle, now Sir 

Charles Waller, sixth Baronet, who married, in 1830, Maria, 

daughter of Mr. Nicholas Burgher, of New York, and has 

three sons and five daughters. 
SIR JOHN WALLIS ALEXANDER, BART, 

Sir John Wallis Alexander, fourth Baronet of Beleamp, in the 

county of Dublin. died at his residence, 27, 


Eaton-syuare, S.W., on Oct. 25, after a long 
illness. He was born Oct. 1, 1800, the second 
- son of Sir Robert Alexander, second Baronet, 


, by Eliza, his wife, daughter and heiress of 
é \ 


Mr. John Wallis, and succeeded his brother 
March 31, 1873. He married, first, May 18, 
Se 


1858, Lady Lepel Charlotte Phipps, youngest 
daughter of Henry, first Earl of Mulgrave, and 
sister of Constantine, first Marquis of Normanby 
(she died Jan. 29, 1869) ; and secondly, Aug. 22, 
1877, Mary Kathleen, second daughter of the 
Rev. John Dreaper, of Manchester, but had no 
issue. The baronetcy, created Dec. 11, 1809, has consequently 
devolved on his cousin, Sir William Ferdinand Alexander, 
fifth Baronet, who was born Oct. 15, 1845, and married, 
Noy. 27, 1884, Edith, second daughter of Mr. George Heriot La 
Fargue, of Bosworth Hall, Leicestershire. 
GENERAL SIR EDMUND HAYTHORNE. 

General Sir Edmund Haythorne, K.C.B., Colonel 1st Battalion 
Hampshire Regiment, died at Silchester House, near Reading, 
on O2t. 18. He was born in 1818, the son of the late Mr. John 
Haythorne, of Hill House, in the county of Gloucester, and 
was educated at Sandhurst. He entered the.Army in 1837, 
became Captain in 1844, Major in 1849, Lieutenant-Colonel and 
Colonel in 1854, Major-General in 1868, Lieutenant-General in 
1877, and General in 1879. He served with distinction in the 
China War, 1841; in the Punjaub Campaign, 1848-49; was 
present at the forcing of the Kohat Pass, under Sir Charles 
Napier, 1850; and at the siege and fall of Sebastopol, 1855. 
He received for his gallantry four medals with clasps, fifth 
class of the Medjidieh, and the Turkish medal, and was several 
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times mentioned in despatches. He was made K.C.B. in 1873. 
The distinguisned General married, in 1862, Eliza, daughter of 
Mr. J. Thomas. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr. Thomas Chandos Leigh Benedict, on Oct. 22, aged 
seventy-five. 

Captain Robert Charles Whyte, R.N., at Instow, North 
Devon, on Oct. 18, aged seventy-five. 

The Rev. Thomas Boston Wilkinson, M.A., Rector of East 
Iarling, Norfolk, since 1829, on Oct. 15, aged ninety. 

Mary, Lady Soame, widow of Sir Peter Buckworth Hearne- 
Soame, seventh Baronet, and daughter of Mr. William 
Bradshaw, at 7, Tregunter-road, on Oct. 17, aged eighty-eight. 


Major-General Allan Hamilton Graham, late Royal Artil- 
lery, at Graham House, Malvern Wells, on Oct. 22, aged 
seventy-one. 

The Rev. William Bousfield, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and for thirty-five years Rector of Cublington, 
Bucks, at Aylesbury, on Oct. 21, aged seventy. 

Colonel Arthur Chichester Crookshank, C.B., of wounds 
received in the skirmish at Kotkai recently. A portrait of 
the Colonel, with a memoir, was given in our issue for Oct. 20. 

The Rev. James Fleming, on Oct. 27, at Troon, in his 
ninety-sixth year, and the seventieth year of his ministry. 
Associated with Dr. Chalmers he had written a number of 
works on Church affairs. 

Mr. Henry Digby Sheffield, at Jacksonville, Florida, on 
Oct. 22, aged fifty-five. He was the second son of Sir Robert 
Sheffield, fourth Baronet, by Julia, his wife, daughter of Sir 
John Newbolt, Chief Justice of Madras. 

Mr. Robert Charles Catling, F.S.I, of Needham Hall, 
Cambridgeshire, on Oct. 13, aged seventy-six. He was a J.P. 
and D.L. for Cambridge, High Sheriff for that county in 1880, 
and Captain, 5th Cambridgeshire Rifle Volunteers. 

Mr. John Walter De Longueville Giffard, M.A., Judge of 
Exeter County Courts, after three days’ illness, on Oct. 23. He 
was the eldest son of Mr. Stanley Lees Giffard, LL.D., and 
brother of Hardinge Stanley, first Lord Halsbury, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. 

Captain Charles Harold Beley, D.S.O., 25th Punjaub Native 
Infantry, killed in action while serving with the Black 
Mountain Expedition, India, on Oct. 5, aged thirty-three. A 
memoir and portrait of Captain Beley appeared in our issue 
for Oct. 13. 

Mr. John Harward Jessop, of Marlfield, Cabinteely, in the 
county of Dublin, J.P., High Sheriff of Longford in 1853, at 
Weymouth-street, Portland-place, of inflammation of the 
lungs, on Oct. 18, aged sixty-five. -He was the only son of the 
Rev. Robert Jessop, Rector of Kilglass, by Catherine, his wife, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fetherston, Bart. 

Mr. William Wallace Rodger Cunliffe, of Hadlow Castle, 
Kent, after a short illness, on Oct. 23, aged forty-one. He was 


a Renee ee ee 
the eldest son of Mr. Robert Rodger, of Hadlow Castle, J.P 
and assumed in 1887 the additional name of Cunliffe under 
the will of his maternal grandfather. . 

Captain Thomas Fraser Sandeman, of Stodham, Hants, J.P 
late 73rd Regiment, on Oct. 18, in his eighty-second year, EY 

Lady Brownlow Cecil (Charlotte Alexandrina Mabella) 
wife of Lord Brownlow Montagu Cecil, brother of the present 
Marquis of Exeter, and daughter of Mr. Edward Thompson 
Curry, British Consul at. Ostend, at Dover on Oct. 17, aged 
sixty-three. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry John Peet, Bengal Infantry 
Deputy-Commissioner at Assam, on Sept. 21 at Caleutta, aged 
forty-six. He entered the Army in 1860, and became Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in 1886. He served with the Bhootan Expe- 
dition in J864-65, and was present at the recapture of 
Dewangiri (medal with clasp). 

Major Thomas Bayley Graves, late Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
at 3, Burwood-place, Hyde Park, on Oct. 14. He entered the 
Army in 1862, became Captain in 1874, and Honorary Major 
in 1882. He embarked for the Gold Coast with his regiment 
and served in the Ashantee War in 1874, including the Battle 
of Amoaful and the capture of Coomassie, for which he was 
several times mentioned in despatches, and received a medal 
with clasp. 


Vice-Admiral Sir W. Graham has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, in the room of 
Vice-Admiral Sir T. Brandreth. 

The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, at the morning and evening 
services at St. Paul's Church, Onslow-square, on Sunday, Oct. 28, 
brought before his congregation the claims of the Consumption 
Hospital, Brompton, and urged upon his hearers. that the 
institution was in their own parish, and it was their duty and 
privilege to give it their liberal support. There had been 
about 38,000 in-patients and about 350,000 out-patients under 
treatment for periods of a few weeks to several months. The 
letters, which through the kindness of the congregation were 
placed in his hands, were extremely valuable to the many poor 
sufferers who applied to him. Mr. Webb-Peploe impressed 
upon his hearers the great importance of annual subscriptions, 
and alluded, in eloquent and feeling terms, to the great benefits 
conferred by the hospital. The Rey. A. B. G. Lillingston also 
preached in the afternoon in aid of the charity. The collections 
amounted to £103 5s. 5d., including several annual subscriptions, 


BIRTHS. 
On Oct. 23,at Norman House, First Tower, Jersey, the wife of N. R. 
Pogson, C.I.E., Government Astronomer, Madras, of a daughter. 
On Oct. 27, at South Collingham, Newark, the wife of Charles Constable 


Curtis, of a son. 
DEATH. 

On Oct. 8, at Springfield House, St. Christopher, West Indies, the Hon. 
tases Monroe Eldridge, President of St. Christopher-Nevis, aged sixty. 
three. 

#7 The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

is Five Shillings. 


ENDLESS AMUSEMENT ror ONE SHILLING. 


ENGLISH DOLLS FOR ENGLAND’S DAUGHTERS. MARVELLOUS TOYS FOR THE MONEY. 


(Protected by Royal Letters Patent.) 


Miss Dollie Daisie Dimple, 


AND HER TRUNK OF SMART CLOTHES, 


EVERYBODY IS PLEASED WITH 
THIS WONDERFUL 
SHILLING'S - WORTH. 


20,000 SOLD LAST SEASON. 


Samples of many thousands of 
unsolicited Testimonials :— 


“THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN is 
charmed with the new Toys brought out 
by Messrs. Hinde, and begs that fifty 
asserted specimens of the new Toys may 
be sent addressed to the care of Miss 
Lumsden, Children’s Hospital,Aberdeen; 
fifteen to the Cripples’ Nursery, Regent's 
Park, London; twelve to the care of 
Miss Bain, Ivy Cottage, Methlick, Aber- 
deenshire ; and twenty-three to the care 
of Mrs. Greenhalgh, Haddo House 
Cottage Hospital, Tarves, Aberdeenshire. 
Oct. 2, 1888.” 


(a 


.“ Fern Lodge, Herne Bay, Kent. 

“ Sept. 29, 1888. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very glad to see by 

‘The Lady’ that you have issued more 

of your charming Toys. ‘The Dimples’ 

I ordered from you some time ago gave 

universal satisfaction, Please to send 

the Three Toys in a package. A P.O. 
for 3s. 8d. is enclosed. 


“Yours faithfully, 
-*T, DAWSON (Captain).” 


“286, Strand, 
“ Sept. 27, 1888. 
“ Please send, addressed to Editor of 
‘Family Doctor,’ one ‘Dimple Villa,’ 
they are most interesting to children on 
n bed of sickness, 1s, 4d, stamps en- 
closed.” 
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PRETTY CALICO FROCKS and 
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properly appointed Dolly’s outfit. 


ALL TO TAKE ON AND OFF. 


HATS in the latest fashions, to suit all occasions and all seasons. 
PETTICOATS, BODICES, TIPPETS, SKIRTS, APRONS, CORSETS, and a great variety of underclothing, 
NK = all to take on and off, and many other pretty things only to be found in a 


Together with a little Book ali 
about Miss Dimple’s Birthday and early History. 
Beautiful Designs and Colours. The dress 
materials are of durable, highly-glazed cloth. 
The Doll with Trunk and Contents (upwards of 50 
Articles), securely packed, sent carriage paid to any 


part of England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, for 1s. 4d. 
(per Postal Order preferred), from 


HINDE'S LONDON SAMPLE-ROOM: 
la, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


COMPANION TOY TO “DOLLIE DAISIE DIMPLE.” 


QUITE NEW THIS SEASON. 
DOLL. 


& SAILOR BOY 


ROMPING, ROLLICKING RODERICK, 
With his Sea Chest, Sin. by 3in. 
Containing three Suits of Clothes, five Hats, all to take on and off. 
A SLOOP, ‘‘THE PINAFORE,” 8in. long, with sails, rudder, 
€ crew, cargo, small boat, oars, &c., and a well-written Booklet, called 
“He would be a Sailor,” by Mrs. Hayes. 

The whole Toy comprising upwards of SIXTY ARTICLES, 
the like of which has never before been seen for 
ONE SHILLING. 
4d. Extra for Packing and Carrtage. 


HINDE’S NEW PATENT. 


# Beautiful Doll’s Mouse 
For ONE SHILLING. 


A real Doll's House with rooms, frontage, 1 ft. 4 In. The Drawlng- 
room is 8 in. wide by 10 in. long, and very lofty, llin. high. A most 
) attractive double-fronted Residence, known 2s “DIMPLE VILLA. 
_ Imitation Red Brick and Stone Facings, Bay Windows, green 
} Venetian Blinds, &c. A practical house to put furniture In. This 
Toy is sure to be a favourite with little girls, and all old friends of 
H “YoOLLIE DAIsin DimeLe.” It is quite a large Doll's House, and 
== takes the place of a Doll's House usually costing ten times the 
= money. Price ONE SHILLING complete. 

a beautifully Illuminated Toy- 


GIVEN AWAY, Book, twelve pages, large size, 


with a score af brightly-coloured Ilustrations for the Children, sent 
yratis and post-free to applicants. 


The Three Toys, One Shilling each, may be had of all important Toy Houses in the Wcrld. The GIRL DOLL, One Shilling; the BOY DOLL, One Shilling; and the DOLL’S HOUSE, complete. 


One Shilling, and 4d. extra on each article for packing and postage; 6d. on two articles, and 8d. on the three, to any address in the United Kingdom or Continent. Cash by Postal Note preferred. 
Applicants should write very distinctly their Postal Address. Last year several hundred toys were returned by the Post Office “address not known.” 


HINDE’S LONDON SAMPLE-ROOM, 1s, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Though found quite unnecessary, the Patentees still adhere to their practice of Money willingly returned if any dissatisfaction. Drapers will 


find these Toys an attractive Christmas Novelty. 
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SPECTACLES. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


SS 


Rag 


WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 


Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for futwre reference, 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET. 
) Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telephone, No. 6583. Telegraphic Address: “* Negretti, London.”? 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


Is the best 


TOOTH POWDER ; 
whitens the Teeth 
and prevents decay ; 
contains no acid or 
gritty substances. 


Buy only 
ROWLANDS' 


ODONTO. 


Sold everywhere. 


“They come asa boon and a blessing to men, q 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen. 


—Oban Times. | 


THE HINDOO PENS,| 


N°2.HINDOO. PEN.) 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
__ EDINBURGH 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 

WITH DIAGONAL POINTS. 


“They are a treasure.”—Standard, 


d.and Is. per Box. Sold by all Stationers. 


|MACNIVEN & CAMERON, | 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


faded hair to 1fs 
Causes growth on 


restores grey or 
oviginal colour, 
bald spots. 

NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two yeurs acknowledged to he 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers, Most effectual, harmless, 
and permanent, 


Sold in cases at 10s. 6d., by all 
\) Perfumers, Chemists, &c., from 
whom cireulars may be had, 


Tk. HOVENDEN & SONS, 81 & 32, Berners-street, W.3; 
anil 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER 


Die 5 Se eae 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


Coe GO A 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
ConTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
# ©6for onc stamp. 

=a Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 


Viaduct, London, F.C, 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN RAZORS. 
ARBENZ’S 


; MANDARIN RAZORS, 
With fully Warranted Interchangeable Blades, 


Aro the hest, most reliable, easiest, and cheapest high-class 
4Zzors Known ; and show the greatest advancement in the 
Gino Razor-making yet attained. Innumerable testimonials 
(led for inspection) prove shaving with them to be “ Most 
eginfortable,” “Pleasant.” “A boon,” ‘Remarkably _ easy,” 
au ‘xurious,” and that they “ give satisfaction where, before, 
sist fortune has heen spent in trying to obtain a good 
ot Price, 4s, 8d, for one; 8s. the set of four; 11s. 6d, the 
- is Seven. Extra blades, 1s, 3d. cach. May be had of 
Tin atsat above prices, In London, of Messrs. PERRY & CO., 
simi » Holborn Viaduct; or T. A, ARBENZ, 107 and 108, 
Gaae Charles-street, Birmingham, introducer of the GENUINE 
* AIR-GUNS, Beware of imitations, and insist upon 
"Ing Aln-GuNs bearing my Trade-Mark, a Swiss Cross. 
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GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL] 
[ EXHIBITION, 
LAST DAYS OF THIS 
FAMOUS AND POPULAR 
EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY, 
C AND ART. 


SCIE 
GLASGOW'S TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS. 
CLOSING DAY, 
¥ SATURDAY, NOV. 10. 
IMPORTANT.—All outstanding Accounts for Advertising, 
Bi pasting, &ec., up till and inclusive of Nov. 3, must be 
sent Lo 


CHAS, P, Watson, Advertising Agent, Glasgow, 


not later than 8th prox. 
: WALTER WILSON, 
Chairman Advert ising Sub-Committee, 
THE BISHOP'S CASTLE. 

LAST DAYS.—Afterewhich this priceless Archmological 
Collection will he scattered, and never in all probability will 
again be seen under one roof. 

THE BISHOP’S CASTLE CLOSES AT DUSK, 
LAST DAYS OF THE 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
KELVINGROVE, GLASGOW, 
OVER FIVE MILLION VISITORS 
SINCE OPENING! 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS IN THE 

= i HISTORY OF WXHIBITIONS. 

Visited twice hy HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA; Visited also by T.R.H. the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 'T.R.H 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, and by 
nearly all the Nobility of the United Kingdom, 

BAND OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, 
Conductor, Cavalier Zavertal, 
BAND OF H.M. COLDSTREAM GUARDS, 
Conductor, Mr, C, Thomas, 
ORGAN RECITALS. DAILY. 
Every Day New ae tractive Programme, 
G y 


GRAN 
MILITARY BAND CONTEST 
(Brasses, Wood Winds, &c.) 
OPEN TO SCOTCH VOLUNTEER AND AMATEUR BANDS 
ONLY, ON SATURDAY, NOY, 3, 1888. 

GREAT 
PROFESSIONAL SPORTS 
(ATHLETIO AND CYCLING), 
SATURDAY, NOV. 8, at. 2.30 pan. 
SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSIONS fromm all parts of England, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, H, A. HEDLEY, 
Secretary, General Manager, 


a H. RIDER HAGGARD'S NEW STORY. 

Now ready, 6s, cloth, with Sixteen full-page Illustrations, 
M®. MEESON’S WILL. By the Author of 
“She,” “Dawn,” “ The Witcli’s Head,” &c. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * DAME DURDEN.” 

Cheap Edition, Picture boards, 2s., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; postage 4d., 
(CORINNA. By ~ RITA,” Author of “ Two 


Bad Blue Byes," “ Darby and Joan,” &c. 
SPENCER BLACKETT, Successor to J. and R, Maxwell, 
35, St. Bride-street, E.G. 


AUTHOR'S AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S 
NOVELS. 
Price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, 


] ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. N.B.—The 


whole of the Novels always ready,—London; SIMPKLN, 
MARSHALL, and Co.; Buokstalls ; Booksellers. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., picture cover . 6d., cloth gilt, 
IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” “Vixen,” & 
ke A Unlike’ is by far the most effective of Miss 
stories.”—Morning Paper. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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MPROVED SPECTACLES, _ scientifically 


ad: pred hy H. 
BON D-STREET, W. 


MPMIE LaieSir JULIUS BENEDICT wrote :— 
“T hive tried the principal opticians in Lond i 
success, hut your SPEC TACLES Bait admirably.” a 
LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, 1A, Old Bond-street, W, : and 

6, Poultry, EC. Spectacles scientifically adapted, — : 


(THE Rey. Dr. CROWTHER, St. Joseph’s 


College, Dumfries, N.B., writes —" 1 ea t deserihe the 
comfort I derive from the use of your GLASSES both hy day 
and night; and I have en to reading hooks | had put aside 
as too trying to the ey m account of the smallness of the 
type. Mr. H. LAURA 4, Oculist-Optician, LA, Old 
Bond-street, W. ; and 6, Poultry, E.C. ‘ 


LAURANCE, Oculist-Optician, 14, OLD 


Now ready, price 94. ; post-free 10d, 


AR I6 JAG HAUS Senor, Ey 

_ Beautifully illustrated in colours, A New Edition of 
this matchless Paper, with English text, now appears every 
week. It is published in England simultancously with the 
French Edition in Paris. 

Sole Agents for the glish Edition of “Paris Tlustré” 
through the World, THe TERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
Bream’s-huildings, Chancery-lane, London, F.C, @nid New 
York). 


MISS BRADDON'’S NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
On Noy, 7; price 1s, Tlustrated with 86 Original Drawings by 
: a Partridge, F, H. Townsend, W. Parkinson, and Hal 
audlow, 


THE MISTLETOE BOUGH, 


“The Largest, the a the Most Popular 
Annual.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


IMS REEVES: His Life. By HIMSELF. 


“The book of the season.”"—Vienna News. 
1vol., dem , 10s, 6d. 
LONDON Music PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


Just published, price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d., 


WORLD IN WHITE, and Other Poems. 
By LINDON MEADOWS, Author of “ The Adventures 
of Maurice Drumore, Royal Marines,” &c. 
WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 


f 
HE ANNUAL AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
OF HIGH-CLASS PICTURES hy BRITISH and CON- 
TINENTAL ARTISTS, including Frank Holl’s Royal Academy 
p cture, ‘‘ Besieged,” is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and 
SON'S Galleries, 5and 6, Haymarket, opposite Her Majesty's 
Theatre, Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue, 


EPHTHAH’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 
e © Jephthah’s Return,” * On the Mountains,” and “ The 
"—ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” 
t Crotona,” &c., at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond- 
fen to Six. One Shilling, 


M\HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORKE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed n few days before he died. 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, 35,New Bond-street, 
with his other great Pictures, Ten to Six Daily. One Shilling, 


MOWYN, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET, 


for three or six months, an attractive VILLA RESI- 
DENCE, handsomely furnished. The House stands in about 
anacre of ground, commands magnificent marine and moun- 
tain views,and contains a superior entrance-hall, handsome 
staircase, three reception-rooms, study, lavatory, seven hed- 
rooms, dressing-room, hath-room, water closet, and the usual 
domestic arrangements, gas, hot and cold water services 
throughout, large tennis lawn, coach-house, and stabling 
(loose box, &e.) for three or four horses, three minutes’ walk 
from the beach or railway station. For further particulars 
apply MORRIS JAMES, Towyn. 


‘“ 

A SIMPLER FACT ABOUT” 

KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. Ask throughout 

the world, inany country that can be named, you will find them 

largely sold. There is absolutely no remedy that is so speedy 

in giving relief, so certain to cure and yet the most delicate 
cin take them. One Lozenge gives ease. Sold in 13}d. Tins, 


ITREMAINIE (Stained Windows). By 


this simple process WINDOWS may he quickly and richly 
decorated at small cost. Illustrated Guide, 1s., post-free, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


FASHIONS FOR 


N 


THE 


“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN. 


ETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dréssmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever, 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PRTER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 
are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 


FPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
ILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses. 


QOuE SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. 
4s. 6d., 5s, 9d., to 10s. 6d. Patterns free. 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
and superb variety, all 
from 1 to 10 guineas. 


EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. 
beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas. 


EAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


PETER ROBINSON | 


PPHE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 
Profusely Ill ed, 6d. ; by post, 8d., contains: 
iE ae E pee OF DEVONSHIRE, After Sir Joshun 
teynolds, 
II. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Chaps, III—1V. By 
S.J. Weyvman, 
Il. THE MORTE D ARTHUR. Ry F, Ryland. 
IV. GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES : V. Chiswick 
House. By EB. Balch. 
V. CHARLES DICKENS IN SOUTHWARK. By J. 
By F, M. Crawford. 


Ashhy Sterry. 
VI. SANT’ ILARIO. Chaps. IIT.—V. 
VII. SUB LUCEM. By 8. A, Alexander, 
VIIl. ET CATERA. By H. D. Traill. 
1X. THERE KEMAINETH A REST IN THESEA, By D, 
J. Robertson, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


ACMILLAN'S 
No. 349, for NOVE: 
CONTE 


MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s. 


M 


nt. 


V. SHAS AND RIVERS, By R. E. Prothero, 
Vi. JOE GRIFFITH. 
Vil. THE SCOTTISH HORACE WALPOLE. 
VII. oN rae MARCH FOR MARATHON, By Charles 
adwardes, 
IX. MAROONED, By W, Clark Russell. Chapters I.—1V. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


ISREGARDED DEFECTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN RELATION TO THE CURVES 
OF THE SPINE. By T. W. NUNN, F.R.C.S. 
London; J. Bumpus, Oxford-street. Price Sixpence, 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician (20 years) tothe National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free 13 stamps, 


RRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 
London: G. HInn, 154, Westminster Bridge-road. 


THE SEASON. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Good fitting Dressmakers 
Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 


very moderate charges. 


Patterns free. 


” 33, 


A fresh delivery from “Como, lid., 


very moderate in price, varying 


A 


New and Noyel, 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
26 to 2622, REGENT-STREET. 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and C©O., Holborn-circus, 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
qualities at most reasonable prices. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 


PALATABLE AS MILK. 


The only preparation of COW LIVER OIL 


AS A REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, BRONC 
ANZEMIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, COUGHS AND 


that can be taken readily and tolerated for a long time. 


HITIS, SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, and all 


WASTING DISORDERS OF CHILDREN OR ADULTS it is marvellous in its results, 


Prescribed and endorsed 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 


by the best Physicians. 


AT 2/6 AND 4/6. 


Just Published, demy svo, price 10s. 6d, 


JLLECTRO-HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINE. 
4 A Now Medical System, heing a POPULAR and 
DOMESTIC GUIDE, founded on Experience, by COUNT 
MATTE, Translated under his authority by. 
R, M. THEOBALD, M.A., M.R.C.S,, 
the Count’s Representative in London, 
London: DAavip Srovr, 370, Oxford-street, W.: 
or may be had of the Translator, 5, Grosy enor-street, W. 


CG HocoLuatT Mi BoNs TBR: 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the % 
EXHIBITION 1883, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


MENIER in 
PACKETS. 


(CHOCOLAT 2b, and }1b, 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON and SUPPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Right 
PRIZKH MEDALS, 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 1b. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(CHOCOLAT MENTER, 


FPLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath, 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world : it thoroughly 
cleanses eT eal Roby ot teeth from all parasites or living 
animalculw, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delighr- 
ful fragrance to the breath. ‘Tle Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts «f 
sweet herbs and plants, it 1s perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 28, 6d. per Bottle. 


7 ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer.” for it will positively 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to its original colour 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most * Restorers.’ 
It nakes the hair charmingly heautiful,as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold hy 
Chemistsand Perfumers every where, at 38, 6d. por Bottle. 


(COCKLE'S 


AXTIBILIOUS 
Pits. 


(ocKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


(JocKLE'’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE, 


($OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


({OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


produces the beautiful golden colour s0 much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless, Price ds. 6d. and 10s, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 82, Berners-st., W. 
TMOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 

PILLS for FEMALE: old in Boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 91., 
of all Chemi Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 or 84 stam) s hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHE 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Cloc 
reduced prices sent free on application to 

JOHN WALKER. 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS OINTMENT. 


and 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 


cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it is perrectly harmless ; it pro- 
duces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain; 
and the little cheruh awakes “as bright v button.” Be sme 
and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and see thet 
“ Ourtis and Perkins, New York and London,, 1s on the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be without it, sold by all. 
Medicine Dealers, at 1s, 14d, 


‘PHROAT IRRITATION and COUGII. 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the giands 
at the moment they are excited hy the act of suckir 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes act 
healing. Sold in Tins 1s, 14d., labelied “James Epps and Co., 
Hommopathic Chemists, London,” 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s ., 1/2 by 
Ladies’... «. 2/44 es 
Gent's .. -- 3/6 Q 


ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ O)CONNELL ’ MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
“ WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE ‘‘ BALLYHOOLEY ’ WHISKY IRISH), 


(REGISTERED BRANLS.) 
Wholesale and Export of J. & J, VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 


ER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 


fe 


ARSENICAL WAT 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skia and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE. 
Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 
‘Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 


Thermal Season from 25% may to 30% september} 


= 
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WICHOLSON!'s 


“Good Taste with Economy.” 
fees. Wholesale City Prices. 
THE CHOICEST and CHEAPEST 
STOCKS OF DRESS FABRICS, 

SILKS, and VELVETS. 
PATTERNS FREE. 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS of Costumes, 


POST-FREE. 
Special attention given to Orders 
from the Colonies. 

Coloured Silk, Black Silks, 
Moirés, Pongee Silks, Merveil- 
leux, F , and all 
Newest 

Plush for Trimming, 1s. 114d., 
2s. 6hd,, and 3s. 6d. per yard. 

Plush for Mantles, 4s. 1ld., 
5s. lid, 63, 11d., 8s. 1ld., and 
10s, 9d. per yard. 

Velvets, Black and Colours, 
3s. 114d., 48. 1ld., 5s, 11d., and 
6s. lid. per yard. 

Velveteens, in all the Newest 
Shades, 1s. per yard. Both 
striped and plain, HALF PRICE. 
“A Manufacturers’ Stock,” 


DRESS MATERIALS, 
for all Seasons and all 
Climates, 
from 6d. to 2s. 114d. per yard. 
Patterns Free. 
EVENING MATERIALS. 

MOURNING MATERIALS. 


DELPHINA, £1 5s. 6d. 


Made in Scotch Velour, 
French Fouté, and Vicuna CALICOES. 
Cloths, richly braided by LINENS. 
hand, including material for SHEETINGS. 
Bodice, £1 5s. 6d. FLANNELS. 


The same, in _All-Wool, 
v or Black Duraturus 


Patterns Free. 
, warranted fast dye 
14 Guinea 


Making Bodice, 8s. 6d. extra. D. NICHOLSON % C0., 
50 to 54, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE QUEEN, 


EDMONDS, ORR, & CO., 


P Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfitters, 
: Tailors, and Hosiers, 


Si 47, WIGMORE-ST., CAVENDISH-SQ., 


LONDON, W. 


HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR 


(PATENTED). 

Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 
binations and Undervests. High or Low 
Necked, Long or Short Sleeves. 

These are woven in a thinner texture 
at the waist where the hody is protected 
by the Corset, thus improving the 
figure. Manufactured in pure Sanitary 
Wool, Lamb's Wool, Natural Wool, 
Elastic Merino, Silk, and in textures 
suitable for warm climates, Also Slip 
Bodices of Woven Cotton, Woollen, 
and Silk Stockingette, which fit per- 
fectly to the figure; and Spenser 
Bodices in White and Natural Wool. 


Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &c. 


Jackets, Mantles, and Ball Dresses, | 


ORR’S PATENT. 


Te 


Price-Lists on Application. 


I 


List No.1,for Patterns £3 3 0| List No. 4 .. --£23 11 8 
List ce ee we SH OO] List NO.G*® «os 22 7 0 
Lis Ke +. 1111.9] *Spécialité for Hot Climates. 


Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, and Corsets, post-frec, 
* Excellent quality and good taste.”—The Queen. 
ADDLEYWY BOURN E, 


Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 


174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Piccadilly). 


UMBRELLAS. 


OL MITED 


EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


PARACON a aa 


TRADE MARKS 


OOD 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 


(perfectly harmless ), 
(; WT THE UNFAILING 


SPECIFIC 
FOR CURE OF 
“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
treatment.” 
Price 9s., everywhere ; or free by post (as well 
as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. 


RHEUMATISM. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NOV. 3, 1888 


2 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


WINTER SEASON. 


MANTLES, 
WRAPS, 
ULSTERS, HATS. 


Messrs. REDFERN are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms in Conduit-street and Bond-street, an 
array of Winter Novelties in Gowns, Coats, and Wraps, handsomely Braided and Fur-Trimmed; together with an 
extensive range of Tweeds, original in design and texture, especially prepared for useful and inexpensive gowns, 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, | 


sereieee Gosh 
Communicating with | L O N DO N, W. 
27, NEW BOND-STREET, | 
COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK, and 57, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Patterns of Newest Materials and Latest Shetches post-free. 


The Perfumed Realms of Blora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 

. Had summoned her legions around ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 
“My wishes let echo resound ; we .. 

Tis my wish to distil from each peautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And such as are fit for a Queen.”. 


Then the heautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet erept from its hed; 

The jessamine, sweethriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 

“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waying her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene : 

For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE.” 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 
Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and. 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Bottle, 1n case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
33, PARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 


THE OLDEST AND 
‘BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


ADAMS'S: 
| U R. Ni U R E Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
; Dee, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers: 
‘ O |_| S }-} > Oilmen, &e. -~ ; } 
: = . — ' ‘ MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


“Has almost the delicacy of 
Cc O D gy L, I wv E R Ol L. Sold Everywhere. 


salad oil.”—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No nauseous eructations 
follow after it is swallowed.’— 
Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested 
by the most delicate; it is the 
only-oil - which does not 
“repeat”; and for these reasons 

B Y N j LIQUID MALT, forms a yaluable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not. only a highly- 

; concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 

» farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. 

BYNIN, being quid, is entirely free from the Inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it is 

very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection, It is a yakuable aliment in 
Jonsumption and Wasting Diseasés. In Bottles, at Is. 9d. each. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 

COLLARS AND CUFFS, 

COLLARS : Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 

doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz, 

CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, 


CORPULENCY. | 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly,.effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, | 
«ec. “Sunday Times” says :—‘ Mr. Russell’s aim is to 


eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is A 
an 


KROPP RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
From all Dealers. Wholesale, 61, Frith-street, London, W. 


Real German 
Hollow 
Ground 


the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he | 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book,116 pages (8 stamps), 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


the most efficacious kind in use. 
Children, from 5s, 11d. per doz. 


. : | 5 “Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
pet My, 
In capsuled Bottles only, at 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


Liver Oil can Ratetanoct: 
. » 
Perfected’ 
Is. 4d,, 28. 6d., 48, 9d., and 98. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


REDFERN, 


PREPARED — 
“CALIFORNIAN ” 


BORAX. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE” 
Pure Antiseptic—Marvellous Purifiey— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 


FOR PERSONAL AND 
DOMESTIC USES. 


Safe — Agreeable — 
Absolutely Pure. 


Packets: 1d., 3d., 6d. 
Recipes, &c., with each. 


TRADE MARK (REGD,), 
Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household Requisites, 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


_THE “LILIPUT” 


REGD, 


Price 16s 6 d.—with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 


E. KRAUSS & CO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8.W. 
PaRis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 

It Cate as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects. 

Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 

“The only relief I could get.” ..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” —Lord Beaconsfield 

Cin his dying moments). 

“TI have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD'S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” —Emily Faithfull. 

“This is an excellent 1 medy for asthma.” = 

—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

(In his clinical lecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 

“T have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE-is the 
best. I: never failed.” 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Trial samples free Ey pone In Tins at 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
Sangers, and all Wholesale Houses, 


im wouio waTeRPRoor PN > 
AWBLACKING Gay 
No brughes required. Applied ' a , 
with sponge attached 2 the; 
cork, Gives a brilliant polish,; 
equal to patent leather,to Boots, g “ 
Shoes, Harnessand Leather articles,which las 


a week in all weathers. Mud can be washed off 
and polish remains. Sold everywhere. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


FOR 


Sciatica. 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
writes: — ‘Harness’ Electropathic Belt has comt- 
pletely curved me of sciatica. Afler wearing it for & 
B week I got better, and am now guile e from 
pain.” oe 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. | Thousands of 
‘Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. ©, B. Harness, Consult 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltde 

Only Address, — 


: LONDON, W. 
59, OXFORD ST..." 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 
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